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THE WAITING GAME. 


of tars uses of an impudent frankness are very well known 
to all knaves ; they appear also to be well known to 
some followers of Mr. Giapstone whom it is not in strict 
logic necessary to call by that name. Very little secret is 
made by these persons as to the reason of the remarkable 
haste which Mr. Paryett and his English ally made to turn 
out the Government compared with the remarkable slow- 
mess with which Mr. Repeal 
maturing their plan of Repeal. public is inform 
with great ar that it is being trotted up and down in 
front of Home Rule in the belief that, like a nervous horse, 
it can be familiarized with the alarming object. There is 
mo reason to disbelieve this eo of the story, even if it had 
not to support it the unblushing confession of manceuvring 
which Mr. GiapstonE made on Thursday. When those 
avho tell it proceed to say that Mr. GLapstone has not made 
up his mind upon the subject, they seem to forget that the 
two versions do not very well together; and when 
they go on to tell how Three Wicked Lords made a plot for 
Tory Home Rule, and had the plan cut and dried in their 
— they get into still greater difficulties. As to these 
Jatter fables, we deal with them elsewhere, but it is 
almost sufficient to recall the facts that the principal 
diffuser of them is the Daily News, and that the Daily 
News the other day, in the forefront of its leader columns, 
asserted, for the purpose of clearing him of the blame of 
the riots, that Mr. Cumpers was “seeking re-election at 
“ Edinburgh,” when he was known to have been in London. 
Some one has said, in language the bluntness of which may 
‘be pardoned in virtue of its cogency, that a “man who 
“ has been proved a liar in circumstances which made de- 
“ tection easy, does not acquire credibility from the fact that 
“in other circumstances detection, or at least conviction, is 
“ difficult.” The reversible garment of which Lord Satispury 
discoursed so agreeably at the Crystal Palace is a vestment 
somewhat unsuited to the Palace of Truth, even when it is 
manufactured by a tailor as skilful as Mr. GuiapsToNe’s 
own, and his humbler followers make but a botch of it. 
This, however, is by the way. The main point of the 
present discussion is the above-mentioned mancuvre of 
familiarizing the public with Home Rule. It is a very old 
trick of Mr. GLapstone’s, and his use of it is, from his own 
int of view, justified to no small extent by experience. 
e British public has not the extraordinary frankness of 
that judge in the Gospels who explained what wero not and 
what were his reasons for doing justice to the widow, but it 
is at least equally susceptible to importunity, and it has, in 
special, a singular and very disastrous habit of wishing to 
“hear no more” of a subject after a certain time. The 
advocates of Repeal, which is in some unexplained fashion 
not to be Repeal, of course maintain that the interval is 
to be occupied with argument. It would be paying too 
great a compliment to their honesty and too small a one 
to their intelligence to suppose that this contention is 
Seriously brought forward. At this time of day the plain 
maxim that when two or more men drive together they 
cannot all hold the reins scarecly requires argument. 
History and common sense, probability and actual ex- 
perience, are at one in the conclusion that, unless there 
48 a central authority in every State, the result must be 
<ertuin inconvenience in peace and probable ruin in war. 
Some dishonest Gladstonians, and perhaps a very few 
honest ones, accept this conclusion, and protest that the 


central authority is to be maintained. If so, it is needless 
to say that the wants and wishes of those whom Mr. 
Gt apstToxE regards as the Irish people will not be satisfied. 
Out of this dilemma there is no kind of exit, and no amount 
of walking the horse up and down will create an exit. 
Home Rule must be disastrous, and whatsoever is not 
disastrous will not be Home Rule. There is no middle 
term, and no one, it may be very confidently asserted, who 
has the slightest pretensions to intelligence believes that 
there is a middle term. There are persons, from Mr. 
GLaDsTONE downwards, who may be quite willing to pay the 
price of danger to the nation in return for the advantages 
which they expect to their party. There are persons who 
are quite reckless of consequences, provided either their 
itch for political change is gratified or their abstract doctrines 
as to the rights of majorities and nationalities, and anything 
else ending in ities, are accepted. There are some perha) 
who, honestly thinking a federal republic of some sort t 
best form of government, would sacrifice anything for its 
attainment. There are, no doubt, vast numbers who under- 
stand and care simply nothing about the subject, but are 
ready to follow their leaders. There may be, and it is loudly 
asserted that there are, some who, like Sir Henry James 
and Lord Hartineton, will make great sacrifices in order 
not themselves to have anything to do with the accursed 
thing, but who cannot bring themselves to act with those 
who would cast it out, or to abandon altogether community 
of action with those who would bring it in; who would 
rather that, as Lord Sauispury put it, “our laws, our in- 
“ stitutions should become a shifting quicksand,” than that 
men of all parties, who wish to keep these laws and 
institutions firm, should work together for that object. 
But that there is a single honest, intelligent, and well- 
informed man who denies that Home Rule in itself means 
ga danger to the English State we do not believe. 

is honesty may be saved at the expense of his intelli- 
gence, or his intelligence maintained at the expense of his 
honesty, or his information denied to save both ; but in all 
three he can never pass. 

It is to this simple position, demonstrated over and 
over again, and demonstrable afresh whenever it may 
be necessary, that the average Englishman should stick. 
For the danger threatening the kingdom is, in fact, 
considerably greater than is implied in the present aspect 
of the mere Lrish question. Those who watch narrowly 
the tone of popular speech and writing must have noticed 
that a singular and, to some persons, most unexpected 
attitude is being displayed in Scotland towards the Home 
Rule question. It has been the custom to assume that 
Scotchmen would laugh at the very idea of Home Rule in 
their own case an assumption which certain recent utter- 


-ances make, to say the least, doubtful. It is probable that 


the Dissenting ministers who, for the moment, are politically 
all-powerful in Wales would delight in nothing so much as 
ina Welsh Parli:ment (only they might never be able to 
agree whether it should be at Carnarvon or Caerleon, at 
St. David’s or St. Asaph) in which they might disestablish 
the hated Church, land-league the landlords, and set up 
a duplicate of the amiable theocracy attempted by the 
Calvinists of Scotland and France in the seventeenth 
century. There is, in short, no knowing where the mad- 
ness of particularism once inculcated might stop, and 
whether Sir Cuantes Dirxe’s beloved Heptarchy might 
not be restored in time for its panegyrist to reappear in 


public life. There is an air, no doubt, of grotesqueness 
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of it? No reasonable man can deny this; and therefore no 
_ exchanged for the unmaking of England; consolidation for 
’ disintegration ; strengthening for weakening ; the creation 


would like to win. But the very nature of those stakes 
' should be enough to determine others to take hands against 


east hold that they are right in thinking, that certain 


“at these except to reach the others. Their desire is to reach 


sense shall reign supreme; when there shall be no distinc- 
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about this. But can any reasonable man deny that two or 
three years, even two or three months, ago it would have 
seemed equally grotesque that the majority of the present 
Cabinet should take office with an Irish Secretary who has 
expressed the views of Mr. Jonn Mortey, and that the rank 
and file of the Liberal party should vote in Parliament and 
at the polling-booths for a policy which avowedly leaves 
Home Rule an open question, and which, if not avowedly, 
yet according to common expectation, includes the granting 


reasonable man can afford, unless, as has been said, he has 
political objects for the attainment of which he is ready to 
make any sacrifice, to countenance the waiting game and 
the moves which are expected to follow it. The game is 
simply that of reversing the processes and the results of 
fourteen hundred years, The making of England is to be 


of order out of chaos for the creation of chaos out of order. 
We can very well believe that not a few of those who have 
engaged in this game have done so for stakes which they 


them. They do not, no doubt, propose to disunite the 
United Kingdom, to alienate and anarchize the English 
Empire out of pure wantonness. They think, and we at 


things which they hate—the Monarchy, the aristocracy, the 
system of economic and social freedom, the gradation of 
classes and of wealth, the maintenance of public religion— 
are bound up with the Union and with the Empire, and to 
strike at them they are quite willing to strike at these; in- 
deed, they may have not much reason or motive for striking 


that ideal Republic hitherto approached only distantly by 
France and by America—though France, at least, has got 
within measurable distance of it—where vulgarity in every 


tion of any kind; where there shall be ni diew ni maitre, 
nothing but the blind idolatry and the blind tyranny of the 
majority ; where freedom shall be put down in the name of 
liberty, and privilege extinguished at the cost of all private 
rights. Those, and those only, who look up or down to this 
ideal are convinced Home Rulers among Englishmen, and 
it is their game which will be played if the English people 
allow themselves to be “ familiarized” by Mr. GuapstTone’s 
tactics. In that game, too, those other “ waiters” on whose 
action so much turns, the Liberals who halt between the 
intolerable idea of making common cause with Tories, 
and the intolerable fact of helping on Home Rule, are in 
effect taking a hand. And unless they take the opportu- 
nities given them they will stand at the bar of history as 
accomplices in the commission of the crime which Lord 
Sauispury has denounced, which Mr. Guapstonze is believed 
to meditate, and which Mr. Morzey openly advises, 


THE NAVY, ARMY, AND RESERVE FORCES. 


UR varied orders of defenders by sea and land are 
about to receive—have indeed already received—the 
careful attention of the Liberal-Radical-Disruptionist-Revo- 
lutionary Cabinet. As we approach the level of Spanish 
Parliamentary government, it will be found convenient to 
adopt its political vocabulary. Liberal-Radical-Cantonal- 
ista-Revolucionario sounds very fine in Castilian. This 
body, then, is taking the sea and land forces in hand. Its 
first two sections—the only ones which have hitherto had 
much to say in the government of this country—have been 
accused of neglecting the defences of the country, but un- 
justly. You cannot be said to neglect a man when you 
carefully dock his rations. Now the Liberal and the 
Radical have never been wanting in that kind of attention 
to the fleet and the army which takes the form of refusing 
them supplies. The present Cabinet, composed of Liberals 
and Radicals, and persons who are just like those Liberals 
and Radicals, only more so, is at work on the services in the 
usual way. A man did not need to be a wizard to foresee as 
much. ere was a dreadful Budget last year, there will be 
a bad Budget this year, and a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
very fit to make the badness thereof sensible to the 
House. Then there are demands coming. The politicians 
who start local self-governments in Carthagena and else- 
where are not satisfied with a little. Navy or army will 


for a year since the country showed any anxiety on the 
and that is quite time enough to allow for a swing 
to a cheeseparing frame of mind. Accordingly, in the 
natural order of things, rumours are flying about, all to one 
effect. Ships that were to be built are to be given up, forts 
that were to be made are not to be made, and less money is 
to be spent in the Government manufactories. In some 
cases these stories are no mere matters of’ rumour ; and in 
every case they have the advantage of being in perfect keep- 
ing with what is known to be true. 
To take the services in order of seniority. The navy is 
not to be strengthened by some new ships which were 
to have been constructed. That is the report, not as 
yet officially recognized as true, but not the less believable 
on that account. The Marquess of Rrron has found all 
sorts of extravagant schemes on foot, and has hastened to 
put them in the fire. This matter of the ships is, how- 
ever, just the one which we can afford to think of with 
the greatest equanimity. After all, they will have a good 
advocate in the Ministerial camp. They were said, on 
very fair authority, to be designed with armoured ends after 
the heart of Sir E. Reep. Now it is not to be supposed 
that he will see them given up without protest. Tins he 
not been telling the great American people that the British 
navy went headlong to the—usual person from the day that 
armoured ends were given up? He cannot see the vessels 
which were to supply our great need given up without a 
protest, and now that he is a Junior Lord of the Treasury 
he will speak with the authority of one whom the King of 
the Items has delighted to honour. With Sir E. Reep to 
the fore, there is hope for the ships. There is unhappily less 
chance for the coaling-stations, which may be taken here 
because of their close connexion with the navy. In regard 
to them, also, there is to be a reduction, a “ temporary cur- 
“tailment of expenditure” it is called in officious para- 
graphs. What is “atemporary curtailment ”? It sounds very 
much like a stoppage of work. The Marquess of Ripoy 
and the financial Ministers who are over him do not mean, 
of course, that they could stop the work permanently. The 
phrase is used, we take it, as an excuse, and as an implied 
promise that the fortification of our coaling-stations will be 
taken up again some day soon when circumstances are more 
favourable. The undertaking is scarcely sufficient. When 
the long-delayed work of fortifying these posts was taken in 
hand, it was at the recommendation of a Commission ap- 
pointed by a Liberal Ministry. It was known that they 
were dangerously weak. The outlay for making them strong 
was not a luxury the State allowed itself, but a business- 
like outlay on necessary insurance. Has anything happened 
in the interval to show that the precaution is less necessary 
now than it was eighteen months ago? Nothing, unless 
it be that Europe has been within an ace of a great war, 
and is not out of the wood yet. The present state of 
the revenue is the excuse given for the proposed temporary 
curtailment, and a very characteristic one it is. @ re- 
venue is certainly not in the state called elastic; but, if 
it were worse than it is, there would be no excuse for 
neglecting measures of vital importance to the commerce 
of the country. It is not asif the coaling-stations could 
wait. They have waited too long as itis. The saving ofa 
| quarter or half million now might mean enormous loss 
within a very short time. Asa mere matter of business 
calculation, economies of this kind are a foolish and ruinous 
kind of waste. It would be cheaper in the long run to 
raise a loan for the special purpose of building the fortif- 
cations, and twenty times more sensible to ask Parliament 
for leave to suspend the payment of the capital of the 
National Debt. Something of this sort is what ought to be 
done, if, which is very far from being the case, the country 
could not pay for its own security out of its income. Asis 
usual, however, except during short intervals of scare, the 
Treasury will tide over its difficulties, or will try to do 8, 
at the expense of the spending departments so called—in 
other words, by exposing the country to risks. Instances 
of just the same kind of economy are being given in con- 
nexion with the army. It is known, and this time bey: 
peradventure, that the staff of workmen at Enfield is to be 
reduced by some hundreds. Similar measures are about 
to be taken at Woolwich, and of course for the same reason. 
The state of the revenue will not allow of the present out- 
lay. Every consideration which tells against stopping the 
work on the fortifications of the coaling-stations quite 
as strongly against reducing the rate of production of guns 
and small-arms at the national foundries. There is an 


want before they starve. Besides, it is getting well on! 


insufficient supply of the new cannon for the fleet and land 
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forts. Mr. Camppett BanneRMAN made it a boast the other 
night that the Artillery Volunteers have about a tenth of 
the rifled guns they ought to have, and very placidly added 
that the Government have not Martini-Henry carbines to 
supply them with. It has not, in other words, got a sufli- 
cient number of the weapons it has selected to arm the 
forces with, and it is at this moment that it proposes to 
stop, or at least reduce, production. We have just discovered 
that a third of our bayonets and swords are of indifferent 
steel. Is it proposed, out of consideration for the state of the 
revenue, to delay replacing them by good ones? Of the 
wisdom, humanity, and economy of turning hundreds of work- 
men adrift at the present moment it is needless to speak. 
The Volunteers will have to take their share, we presume, 
in the economy of the Ministry. They may not lose any- 
thing, but it is tolerably certain they will get nothing. At 
this moment they are asking for an increase of their Capi- 


tation Grant, concerning which it will be sufficient to | 


t the once-familiar question—Don’t they wish they 
may get it? 

In fact, it seems certain that the Ministry have decided 
that the pendulum has swung back. After being disturbed 
as to the state of its defences for a rather exceptionally 
long time, the country has, they obviously think, slipped 
back into its normal state of indifference, and is content to 
remember that something or another was done, or any way 
was begun, a couple of years ago, and to deduce therefrom 
the pleasing conclusion that things are pretty well as they are. 
The Ministry may possibly be right. It isso much more likely 
that the nation will be pleased to hear of money saved than 
that it will be frightened to hear of risks run that they may 
have calculated shrewdly. Still they may possibly be mis- 
taken. Mr. CAMPBELL BanNERMAN supplied a very good text 
for a discourse designed to persuade the people, that remark- 
able body, of the folly of starving the fighting forces at present. 
In answer to one of those questions which Sir G. CampBeLL 
is in the enlivening habit of shooting at Ministers like 
peas out of a blow-pipe, he stated that we have at present 
17,000 men stationed in Egypt. Seventeen thousand men 
are just about an eighth of our army-—our under-sized 
army—and they may, for all purposes of general warfare, be 
considered as deducted from its strength henceforth. And 
they are the cream of it, such as it is, at least of such part 
of it as is notin Asia. If anything can make the people 
understand the stupidity of making miserly little economies 
at the expense of the fighting forces, it would be, on the 
supposition that sanity is still commoner than imbecility, to 
find that the process of weakening is going on while the 
army is practically reduced in strength by an eighth. 


THE ALLOTMENTS AND SMALL HOLDINGS BILL. 


i dew Allotments and Small Holdings Bill will astonish 
both the supporters and the opponents of the new 
agrarian legislation. It might pass for a stupid joke or a 
caricature of Socialist devices if it were not introduced by a 
member of the Government, and if a motion made in antici- 
pation of the Bill had not after a party contest resulted in 
a change of Administration. Only a few of the clauses 
refer to the allotments which have hitherto been the 
principal subjects of controversy. The rest of the measure 
provides in minute detail for the sale or lease by local 
authorities of small holdings which may be within or with- 
out their respective districts. By the interpretation clause 
“small holding” means land not less than an acre and 
not exceeding forty acres in extent, including messuages, 
buildings, easements, and hereditaments of any tenure. Of 
these holdings every local authority is apparently autho- 
rized to carve any number and, below the specified limit, 
of any extent, out of the lands of the present proprietor. 
The Bill applies to the whole of England and Wales, not 
including London, which is probably exempted for the 
purpose of dividing and weakening opposition. The re- 
<ipients of the proposed bounty are nowhere defined, nor is 
any preference given to labourers, to cottagers, or to in- 
habitants of the parish, the town, or the county. Special 
care is taken to enco jobbery and favouritism by the 
Provision that the local authority shall not be bound to 
accept the highest or any offer. It will not be even neces- 
sary that the local authority should have purchased or other- 
Wise acquired the holding to which it will confer an inde- 
feasible title. By Clause 6 any person claiming that he is 
entitled to a small holding or any part of it under a title 


authority shall not recover possession of such small holding 
or any part thereof, but shall only recover damages from 
the local authority. The draftsman of the Bill, if he was 
not himself a Jacobinical fanatic, must have been amused 
by the wanton and insolent injustice which he was in- 
structed to put into formal shape. 


The only exceptions to the powers of seizure by the local 
authority are churches, chapels, schools, public buildings, 
mines or quarries; but Mr, Jesse CoLvines ironically 
proposes that the local authority, in selecting lands for 
compulsory purchase, shall have regard to the amenity 
and convenience of other property belonging to the same 
owner, and, as far as practicable, shall avoid taking or in- 
terfering with parks, mansions, dwelling-houses, cot 
gardens, private grounds, and labourers’ allotments or allot- 
ment gardens. That the passionate admirers of allotments 
should contemplate the possibility of confiscating them for 
the benefit of small farmers is a whimsical instance of 
caprice. The Courts would probably hold that the con- 
stitutional protection allowed to parks, private grounds, 
and dwelling-houses depends wholly on the discretion of the 
local authority, and it might well happen that the most 
inconvenient severances would be preferred, either from 
malicious motives or for the purpose of extorting blackmail. 
Another part of the same clause seems to be insidiously 
directed against parks and pleasure-grounds, Where there 
is land which has been allowed to fall out of cultivation, 
or is in a low state of cultivation, and which, in the opinion 
of the local authority, is conveniently situated and otherwise 
adapted to the purpose for which the local authorities desire 
to purchase the land, the local authority shall, if practicable, 
take such land in preference to other land. Itis well known 
that agrarian Socialists consider parks and pleasure-grounds 
as wastes, although the land may perhaps not be worth 
more elaborate cultivation, The suggestion that imperfectly 
cultivated land shall be compulsorily taken is intended to 
punish the class of landowners which indulges in orna- 
mental grounds. The powers of the local authorities are not 
confined to the establishment of small holdings; for they 
are by Clause 44 enabled to sell or dispose of in any way 
they think proper any superfluous lands, or lands that 
they may be unable profitably to apply to the p of 
this Act, free from any conditions or restraint. It would 
seem that they may at their pleasure either cut up England 
and Wales into petty freeholds or seize the land that they 
may apply it to any other purpose. The purchase-money is 
to be the price which, in the opinion of a County Court 
judge, a willing vendor would accept from a willing pur- 
chaser. The wrong inflicted on the unwilling vendor is 
cynically recognized in an earlier clause. The dislike of the 
promoters to secure ownership is exhibited in a provision 
that the local authority may take back a small holding if 
the land can be more advantageously applied ; but in this 
case ten per cent. is to be added to the purchase-money for 
compulsory sale. 

The local authority is also to plunder large owners by 
taking into consideration the extent of holding in the dis- 
trict of any owner, and to avoid as far as practicable taking 
an undue or inconvenient quantity of land from any one 
person. There is no security that any attention will be pai 
to the benevolent recommendations of the Legislature. 

Bill will enable every Board of Guardians to cut up into 
forty-acre lots the estate of any landed proprietor. The 
whole land of the kingdom outside the metropolis will be at 
the mercy of Corporations, Local Boards, and Boards of 
Guardians. It is a minor objection to a wild revolution 
that it will at once uce universal corruption, Every 
member of a local authority will have the means of inflicting 
intolerable injury on the owners of land, and in some cases 
ransom will be paid, not to the community at large, but to 
those who have the power of annoying or ruining their neigh- 
bours. Although the allotment clauses are both scanty and 
comparatively unimportant, they exhibit the tricky character 
which is almost as remarkable as the impudence of the Bill. 
By Clause 37, article 3, every allotment is to consist of not 
more than one acre of arable land, or three acres of pas- 
ture ; but by the same sub-section the local authority may 
let more than one allotment to the same person. In other 
words, the local authority is absolutely free from restraint 
in determining the size of allotments. It must not be for- 
gotten that the powers now proposed to be conferred on 
comparatively responsible bodies will soon, and probably 
by the legislation of the present year, be handed over to 
assemblies elected by household suffrage. The part of the 


not derived from but paramount to the title of the local 


community which is now landless will then control the land 
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of England; and vet the audacious iniquity of the scheme 
has not been exhaustively described. 

The purchase-money, which is arbitrarily limited in 
amount, will be provided out of moneys borrowed on the 
security of the. rates;.and as the rates are substantially a 
charge on the freehold, the money will to a great extent be 

id by those who are to receive it in exchange for their 

nd. Their residuary property, if any is left, will be 
heavily burdened, or, if the whole is seized for the pur- 
poses of the Bill, the liability will be taken into consider- 
ation in assessing the price. It will, of course, be pretended 
that, as the small holdings are to be subject to a perpetual 
mortgage of three-fourths of their value, the receipts of the 
local authority will cover the charge for the debt ; but it must 
be remembered that the measure is a gigantic experiment, 
and that in the opinion of the best economists it is almost 
certain to fail. Now that farming on a large scale has 
become hopelessly unprofitable, occupation by small hold- 
ings will in the great majority of cases result in pecuniary 
failure. It must be remembered that the holdings will be 
burdened not only with the purchase-money, but with the 
cost of houses and buildings, so that an occupier of forty 
acres, purchased perhaps for 600/., must pay interest, which 
will probably be at the rate of 44 per cent., on not less than 
1,000/, He must therefore earn from his land the means 
of subsistence in addition to a perpetual charge of 45/. a 
year. His loss may perhaps be diminished by the corrupt 
leniency of the local authority, inasmuch as many or all of 
the members of the body may be grantees of the confiscated 
land ; the loss must be made good at the cost of the ratepayer, 
who will be the actual or recently expropriated owner. The 
proposed triumph of dishonesty will not be eventually con- 
fined to the land. Other projectors, and perhaps Mr. JEssE 
Co..tyé¢s himself, will see that ordinary consistency requires 
the establishment of small holdings of personalty. Land- 
owners are as well entitled to the property which they 
have bought or inherited as manufacturers or shareholders. 
They have not furnished the faintest pretext for the robbery 
which is now proposed by a member of the Government. 
No attempt has here been made to supply a complete 
analysis of the most outrageous measure which has ever 
been, introduced into Parliament. The worst House of 
Commons which has yet been elected will hesitate to pass 
the Bill ; but it is alarming that it should be ever seriously 
discussed. The names of some of the members who intro- 
duce the Bill are also on the back of the still more grotesque 
measure by which the owners of more than a hundred acres 
of waste land are to be criminally punished, and at the same 
time to forfeit the property which is said to be uncultivated. 


THE SACRED RIGHT. 


as Sacred Right of Public Meeting has become a 
disease, a kind of morbus sacer, of the Constitution. 
There is nothing new in this malady; it has been growing 
worse. and worse ever since Beates, M.A., drew iron tears 
down Mr. Watpote’s cheeks, and also drew down the Park 
railings. The Sacred Right has been of so much service to 
the Liberal party that they cannot be expected all at once 
to see its inconveniences. An official meeting, got up by the 
wirepullers of the party, is all very well, and generally very 
well behaved. It marches with its hop-poles, and the 
“ Demonstrators ” could not look better pleased if they were 
paid so much by the hour or piece. Perhaps some of them 
are—at all events, they enjoy a holiday gratis, plenty of 
music, and a view of the lions of London. 

This is capital; but it is a very different affair “ when 
“ forth the banners go,” as the author of the Zarthly Paradise 
says, above all when the banners are red pockethandker- 
chiefs, 


Wake, lads of London, free and bold, 
Arise and fall to work ! 

How long shall England’s glory be 
The bond slave of the Turk ? 


sang the author of the Defence of Guinevere when he wished 
to interest the populace in our foreign policy several years 
ago. We are compelled to quote from memory, but not, 
we think, inaccurately, because verse of this potent quality 
becomes part of things familiar and unforgotten. Well, the 
lads of London do awake, and fall to work at redistributing 
property on pantomime principles—a matter they are more 
interested in than in foreign policy. What conclusion is to 
be drawn? This little freak or prank is only the extreme 
limit (asfar as we have gone, but weare only beginning) of the 


| Armed with a memorial which em 


Sacred Right as at present understood. The ordinary features, 
however, of the “ rogue” demonstration (we use “ rogue ” in 
its Anglo-Indian sense, as the opposite of the tame demon- 
stration) are sufficiently distressing to Her Masesty’s sub- 
jects. The small tradesman, with his wife, child, and babe in 
perambulator, cannot take his weekly pleasure in the Park 
when the Sacred Right is being exercised. No; that 
execrable tyrant and petty capitalist, the struggling grocer 
or bootmaker, must dread the Day of Judgment spoken of, 
in the patois of Canaan, by one of the witnesses at a recent. 
trial. The People may put his head on a pike, or treat the 
baby as Sir Witt1am Wattace is said (untruly, we hope) 
to have treated English babies in general. At the least, 
the lower middle classes, like more prosperous promenaders, 
are likely to be hustled, bullied, insulted, and robbed while 
the Sacred Right is in full swing. A large percentage 
of the demonstrators are commonly thieves, who fake 
away while their honest companions are shouting pro- 
posals for shooting dukes—a sport whicn, apparently, will 
soon be within the range of practical politics. As dukes 
are not always bad shots, there may be inconveniences 
attendant on this popular pastime; but, seriously, does 
not the right look a little less sacred than common when 
it is observed in its recent aspects? A body of citizens 
is behaving like firebrands—a thing well known to be 
intolerable when Lord Ranpoten is the demon- 
strator. Meanwhile, on the skirts of the political assem- 
bly amateurs of pocket-picking, hustling, and “ ramping” 
are converting Hyde Park or Trafalgar Square into the 
semblance of a rowdy suburban gate-money meeting. 
At the same time the police are more or less with- 
drawn from the streets, in which sturdy beggars of both 
sexes are bullying lonely old ladies. “ You needn’t shout 
“* for a perliceman,” said a virago last week to a trembling 
dame in the wilds of Kensington, “ there ain’t none within 
“ hearing.” And then this sturdy mother of modern 
Graccui seized the poor old lady and gave her what is 
‘called “a good shaking.” 

These and other inconveniences of the Sacred Right are 
manifest to all non-predatory minds. But, as the predatory 
mind is, at present, the most advanced sort of mind going, 
it is in great power and place, nor can we look for any 
change at present. Why should there not be meetings in 
Harley Street as well as in Mr. Cuamperary’s front. 
garden? Is there any really tenable reason for refusing the 
Sacred Right of meeting in Palace Yard or within the 
inclosure of the Houses of Parliament? These restrictions 
are obsolete pedantries ; they ordered matters better, as 
Mr. Mortey knows, in France during the Revolution. 
Why should not Whitechapel exercise Sacred Rights in the 
lobbies and galleries ? 

Probably we shall not have long to wait, and then, some 
time, we shall have the “ whiff of grapeshot,” and some 
modern Prince, as Dumas says (felicitously uniting Pripe 
and his Purge in one word), will shut up the Talking Shop, 
and Rights, sacred and otherwise, will be in abeyance for a 
while. Such is the regular round of events in the history 
of the People, which learns nothing, and forgets nothing. 


THE WAR OFFICE AND ADMIRALTY. 


ONE too soon, but, we should trust, not hopelessly too 
late, the Royal Institute of British Architects has 
bestirred itself in the discharge of duties for which it exists, 
and struck a blow to save London from a great architectural 
calamity. It was too late to plead for the reconsideration of 
the dreary design which unknown provincial industry has 
elaborated to house the War Office and the Admiralty. But 
the possibility still exists of widening the narrow neck of 
Whitehall—of placing the new pile on ground which would 
it of, and not choke up, an avenue connecting the 
Strand and the Mall across Charing Cross, according to the 
recommendation of a Select Committee which sat in 1882, 
under Mr, Suaw Lerevre’s chairmanship, before any design 
had been chosen, but which found scant favour in Mr. 
GLADsTONE’s economic eye. There is still time for so much 
of charity towards the ill-fated clerks who are to tenant the 
new offices as to accord to them quadrangles which shall be 
fifty and not twenty-five feet wide, and yet not to cramp the 
space available for working rooms, and, finally, by lowering 
the height of the portion of the building adjacent to the Horse 
Guards, it is possible to avoid crushing a structure which 
happens to be not only old but good, original, and simple. 
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and suggestions, the officers of the Institute, pane by 
assessors such as Lord Wemyss and Sir James M‘Garer 
Hose, have called upon Lord Mortey, the new First Com- 
missioner, and pressed the case with a success which drove 
the ingenious Minister out of the safe entrenchments of 
ofticial platitudes. 

The Minister approaches very near a capitulation who 
says that “I quite admit that the present is an opportunity 
“for carrying into effect what you propose. I further 
“ admit that your plan would be a very great improvement 
“ by widening Whitehall and doing away with those houses” 
—Drummond’s Bank, a public-house, &c. These were very 
solid admissions, and their effect could not be done away 
with by such colourless precautionary language as the 
statement, “as I am new in the office, and have had scarcely 
“ time to look round, you will not expect me to say anything 
“ definite.” Then, with a touch of nature which was almost 
pathetic in its frankness, he added :—“I am not entirely 
“ independent, and there are other departments which have 
* some control over me ; but I shall give my best considera- 
“tion to your suggestions.” We have often pitied that 
phantom king, the First Commissioner of Works, but we 
never found any wearer of the mimic crown who so man- 
fully owned the hard conditions of his dignity as Lord 
Mortey has now done. 

The disturbing element in the old calculations had been 
that indigestible morsel, Drummond’s Bank. Drummond’s 
stood there gaunt and grim, the general obstacle, no- 
thing less than the god Terminus himself bodily trans- 
ferred from old Rome to new London, claiming to re- 
present a ransom before which even Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
would pause and falter. But for the Institute of Archi- 
tects Drummond’s itself has no terrors ; for these sagacious 
men have found the road to the north of the north wind. 
Drummonds are not the victims of sentiment. The attach- 
ment which binds them to their ancestral soil is one 
which is open to broad and elastic considerations. A 
Drummond’s Bank which might stand a few yards off 
from the Drummond's of our youth would be, as we are 
intimately persuaded, no less cherished by the mystic ruling 
fraternity, if only not less convenient than the old fami- 
liar Drummond’s. Here the cleverness of the Institute 
manifests itself in the discovery. that Drummond's actual 
Bank may be sacrificed to such improvements as the widen- 
ing of Whitehall, and yet that on the ground reserved for 
the public offices there exists a corner in which Drummond’s 
might be lodged in a pavilion of a less elevation than the 
new main building, and so preserving all due subordina- 
tion, although it correspond in general treatment with the 
more imposing range of public offices. As an additional 
recommendation, it is alleged that, if the scheme were 
adopted, it would not be necessary to vacate the old Bank 
till the new premises were built. 

It cannot, we fear, be denied that the scheme of the 
Government is the cheaper one. But when we consider all 
the merits on the one side and all the demerits on the other, 
we find it difficult to attach that proper value which is, we 
presume, due to sound economics to a project so clumsy and 
half-hearted as the one which finds favour with the Govern- 
ment for tumbling down the new Admiralty and the new 
War Office upona site which, aboveall others, calls for thought- 
ful treatment, for it is in truth the hinge of future artistic 
London. We should not use this lang if it was not for the 
consideration with which we must pa td what we have to 
urge. The question is not one of better or worse, but of 
the creation or rejection of that great main avenue of 
London, an avenue of varied interest, and of unequalled his- 
torical association, of which the eastern terminus would be 
St. Paul’s, then Fleet Street and the Strand, then Charing 
Cross, and then the leafy Mall and Buckingham Palace. 
All these familiar names and famous spots would be, were 
the scheme of the Institute to be adopted, brought into one 
street. Is this an occasion to palter and huckster ? 


OUR HOPEFUL MR, CHILDERS. 


pa Howe Secretary is happily able to look forward 
to the Report of the Committee of Inquiry into the 
organization of the police with unruffled composure. What- 
ever the result of its investigations, he can contemplate it 
be perfect equanimity. Unlike some of Me. colleagues, 
ho are inquiring, as it were, into a wder magazine 
with a candle, he need fear no mine eh ys do not refer 
to the facts that he is to direct the Committee in person 


and that one of the members will be a gentleman whom he 
has just named to a not despicable post. These are pleasing 
circumstances for Mr. CuiLpers; but they are, they must 
be, unimportant, because, whatever the Committee decides, 
it cannot much matter. It may - severe things about 
the police barracks in Scotland Yard; but that will be of 
no account. It may, after reading the “very interesting 
“ papers” written long ago, and not acted on, ask why 
nothing has been done; but that will amount to very little. 
It may declare that the police force is too weak, ill organized, 
ill supplied with information, and ill lodged. When it has said 
these things, if it says them, Mr. CuiLpers will still be at ease 
in his mind, He can listen to all this, if ever it comes to be 
said, undisturbed. And fora very good reason. The work the 
police has to do is becoming easier and its enemies less nume- 
rous and less daring. Since that is so, what need is there 
to strengthen the force or increase its efficiency in any way ? 
The news will be received by the public with some sur- 
prise, but Mr. Curpers is cocksure. Being asked by 
Colonel Sanpys whether, “ having in view the increasing 
“ audacity of the criminal classes, he would be prepared to 
“ recommend the formation of an efficient detective force,” 
he rebuked the inquirer and gave him two pieces of infor- 
mation. The first was that “a detective force such as the 
“ hon. member describes is already in existence.” The hon. 
member said efficient. If a detective force justly to be 
described by that adjective is in existence, we can only 
lament our misfortune in having to deal with a criminal 
class which has become so wily as to defy the agents of the 
law. But we should be highly absurd if we did so; for, 
says Mr. Curtpers, “I must dispute altogether the hon. 
“and gallant member's assumption that the audacity of 
“ the criminal classes is increasing. On the contrary, they 
“are from year to year diminishing in number, and are 
“becoming much less formidable.” This is indeed good 
news; but is it true? The sagacity, accuracy, fairness. 
of mind, and intellectual honesty of Mr. CHmLpERS are un- 
doubted ; but is he sure he has not been misinformed? The 
Home Secretary belongs to a Ministry which has taken 
office with an astonishingly small budget of information on. 
subjects some of its members might be supposed to know 
something about. Perhaps he is in the position of his 
colleagues. For our part, we incline to think that the 
Home Secretary has been misinformed by an efficient 
detective police force or another authority. To the unofficial 
mind, at least, it does seem as if Colonel Sanpys was right, 
and that the audacity of the criminal classes was rather on 
the increase. Is it, for instance, or is it not an audacious 
thing for three or four hundred roughs to start pillaging and 
window-smashing in Piccadilly? ‘lo be sure, Mr. CuILpers 
might say no, because there were no police to look after them, 
but we still think it showed an enterprising mind. Really 
the criminal classes cannot be much sunk in spirit if they 
can seize their first chance so promptly as this. But, 
putting aside the riots, is, we ask, the extending use of 
the revolver a sign of diminishing audacity or is it not? 
Are we to take the fact that a gang of burglars can 
collect just like so many dacoits and pillage a country 
house, and can then carry on a running fight with the 
lice over miles of country, as a proof of their failing 
eart? If so, it would be a good sign if a knot of poor 
creatures were to sink so low as to imitate the Scotch 
borderers who carried off the President of the Court of 
Sessions when he was taking his constitutional on Mussel- 
burgh Sands. There would be every cause to rejoice if 
some trembling cowards were to seize Mr. CHIpers, say, 
and carried him off to be held at ransom ah some tonal 
place in the Norfolk Broads. With a steam launch and a 
small supply of provisions the thing could be done, And 
the Netherby burglars were no exception. Within the last 
five years or so the use of the revolver has become noto- 
riously common. In days wher the criminal class was still 
officially recognized as audacious it was rare for burglars. 
to use weapons, It is only in quite recent times that they 
have taken to the practice. Then, again, are murders 
fewer or are the murderers more commonly detected? The 
newspapers of the last two years would seem to prove the 
contrary. Does the list of violent assaults look smaller 
than it used to? No authority we are acquainted with 
has said so. Mr. Cuipers will perhaps tell the world 
on what he bases his opinion. Of course it is on 
statistics of some kind, but figures are—we all know 
what. If fewer criminals are taken, is it because their 
number has diminished or only the number of cap- 


tures? When lists are drawn up to prove the diminution 
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of the criminal classes, there is always some doubt the 
words bear in the mind of the industrious gentleman who 
draws them up. The optimism of people who are so cheer- 
ful as Mr. Curipers is generally found, when you come to 
look into it, to be based on some such piece of reasoning as 
this :—Crime must diminish with the increase of education ; 
education has increased ; ergo, crime has diminished. Lt is 
a pretty formula; but, with a manifest increase in the 
readiness of mobs to riot, with an extension of the use of 
the revolver among burglars, with long daily lists of brutal 
assaults in the papers, the vulgar will not be persuaded by 
Mr. Cumpers’s optimism or Mr. Anybody’s figures into 
believing that the audacity of the criminal classes is 
diminishing. 


PROFESSOR NICHOL AND HIS CANE. 


i is always well to go to the fountain-head. For some 


time past the world has been vocal with the wrongs of 
Professor Nicnot. But to understand what Professor 
Nicnot has done, and what has happened to Professor 
Nicsot, the public has been compelled to peruse and digest 
the various narratives of Special Correspondents in Rome 
and Naples. Now at last we have in the columns of the 
Standard an authentic account of what Professor Nicnon 
did and suffered. Professor Nicnot, it should be premised, 
isan eminent Scotchman. He has written a play entitled 
Hannibal, containing much fine poetry after the Byronic 
manner. But what distinguishes him still more from the 
common herd is that “ for several years he has occasionally 
“carried with him a small sword-stick.” Mr. Nicnon 
treats the sword-stick very lightly, and regards it as a toy. 
One might perhaps ask why in that case he carried it about 
with him, since it is not a particularly amusing toy. We 
have not seen Mr. Nicuor’s sword-stick. It may be blunt. 
It may be fragile. It may be liable to come off at the 
handle, But if it is really a good Toledo blade, then it is. 
as deadly a weapon as any traveller in Naples or elsewhere 
need desire to possess. We do not say that such weapons 
are not necessary in certain circumstances. But still they 
are weapons, and not toys. Mr. Nicnot and his sword- 
stick have been young together. They have gone out 
and come in without being separated. He has “ had 
“ it returned to him from a dozen palaces and galleries in 
“ Italy.” No wonder that between Mr. Nicnox and his 
sword-stick there had grown up an affection of an extra- 
ordi kind. Doubtless the sword-stick, dangerous as it 
in reality is, seems harmless enough to outward view. 
“ Tt passed a frontier rigid to rudeness,” says Mr. Nicno1, 
as perhaps would dynamite, if he put it in his socks. The 
defect of carrying a sword-stick, if it be a defect, is, as 
lawyers say, latent, not patent. Mr. Nicuon, however, 
while in a shop, gave the sword-stick to his daughter, who 
proceeded, in the spirit of Eve, to adopt a policy of ex- 


amination and inquiry. She pulled the handle, and a few 


inches of glittering steel were exposed to view. That was 
enough. Professor Nicnot’s fate wassealed. The eagle eye 
of the Neapolitan police had been upon him, and as he left 
the shop he was taken into custody. We have great 
sympathy with Professor Nicnot. When a citizen of one 
free country journeys to another, he naturally does not 


-expect interference with his private and personal habits. 


And it certainly does strain one’s tolerance of incon- 
sistency to know that in Italy the use of anything which 
will stab is illegal. 

. But while it is impossible not to feel for Mr. Nicuor. and 
this sad interruption to his friendship for his sword-stick, it is 
fair also to remember that he had broken the Italian law. 
The laws of Italy may be wise or they may be foolish. 
Probably, like the laws of some other countries, they are 
partly one and partly the other, The loudest sympathizer 
with Professor Nicnot knows perfectly well that, if an 
Italian committed a legal offence in England of the kind 
which are mala prohilita, but not mala in se, his ignorance 
of English law would not be held to constitute an excuse. 
A court of justice must consider the law, and the law alone. 
This principle was well illustrated by the Scotch judge 
who tried a man for the murder of a soldier, and thus 
addressed him after conviction :—“ Prisoner, not only did 
“ you, in defiance of the laws of Gop and of your country, 
“take the life of a fellow-creature, but you did thrust, 
“or promit, or propel your lethal weapon through the 
“ belly-band of his regimental breeches, which was the 
‘of His Majesty.” Mr. did not fare 

so badly as the unfortunate travellers who were 


arrested at Frankfort last August. He was conducted 
to the police-station, but allowed to pass the night in his 
hotel. “ Next morning,” says the Professor with obvious 
emotion, “they brought me to a room, where I was con- 
“ fronted with the stick sealed and labelled.” This, no 
doubt, must have been aggravating. But Mr. Nicnou — 
have passed the night in a cell,and never have seen hi 

beloved stick again at all. He has lost his stick, and we 
sincerely condole with him. But, “after all,” there are 
worse misfortunes in life than the loss of a sword-cane, 
and Sir Jonny saw Mr. Nicnot through his 
troubles. It so happens that the present UNDER- 
Secretary of Stare for Foreron Arrairs is, like Mr. 
Nicuot, a Professor and a Scotchman. By his “ kind 
“ promptitude,” Mr. Nicnon was released after being 
“ tried with all the formalities of a High Court of Justice, 

whatever they may be. Mr. Nicuot thinks that in the 
“ great sinful streets of Naples” it is desirable to be well 
armed. It may be so. Mr. Nicnon, however, is not very 
clear as to where his grievance lies. ‘“ With all respect,” he 
says, * for the law of a foreign country, I submit that where 
“ the practice is so different from that elsewhere prevalent 
“my ignorance should have prevented the threatened 
“ strictness of the Italian administration of the law of 
“ justice, which, if carried into effect, would have been con- 
“ trary to equity and the comity of nations.” This is not 
very lucid. But it is less disputable than Mr. Nicso1’s 
advice to Englishmen against trayelling south of the Tiber 
on the ground that that famous stream is the limit of 
Italian civilization. Italians might as well be warned that 
the Tweed is the northern limit of English civilization. 
They might be tempted to arrive at that conclusion for 
themselves if they saw and heard some of the new Scotch 
members in the House of Commons. 


MUNICIPAL REFORM. 


Wen a few days of the late disturbance in the 
streets of London it happened that the Municipal 
Reform Association held a meeting, for the probable purpose 
of reminding the inhabitants of London and the world in 
general of its continued existence. Mr. Firru, now happily 
relieved from the duty of supporting municipal reform and 
general Radicalism in the House of Commons, naturally 
welcomed the opportunity of reviving an almost moribund 
agitation. His zeal so far outran the discretion, if not of 
himself, of his colleagues, that he took advantage of the riot 
to contend that the miscarriage of the police must be attri- 
buted to its independence of municipal control. The other 
managers of the meeting protested with spontaneous vehe- 
mence against an expression of opinion which was at the 
same time paradoxical and unpopular. The friends of 
peace and order, having been surprised by the discovery that 
a London mob may become dangerous, are more than 
usually indisposed to part with any security for the effective 
suppression of violence. London tradesmen and residents 
think that the Home Office, with all its faults, is more to be 
trusted than a possible municipality which might be elected 
for political purposes by an unwieldy and _ irresponsible 
constituency. It may be added that the question concerns 
not only the metropolitan population, but the whole com- 
munity. The London police is necessarily charged with 
the protection of the Government, of Parliament, of the 
public offices, and of a vast amount of national property. 
The force is also periodically employed on special service in 
different parts of the kingdom, and, in case of need, it 
supplies a reserve for the provincial guardians of order. It 
was not surprising that Mr. Firtn's unseasonable decla- 
mations were summarily repudiated and suppressed by his 
more cautious associates. If Mr. CHILpERs proposes in 
London, as in Ireland, to place the sheep under the protec- 
tion of the wolves, he will not be able to quote the Muni- 
cipal Reform Association as an authority in his favour. 

it is true that in other large towns the police is adminis- 
tered by Corporations through their Watch Committees ; 
and the City of London has a separate force of its own ; but 
in this, as in other respects, the enormous magnitude of 
the metropolis affects all the conditions of local government. 
An ordinary borough has common interests of its own, and 
its municipal representatives are known to the great body 
of their constituents. London is the capital of the Empire ; 
it is equal in population to Lreland or to Canada, and it is 
more populous than any other colony or than Scotland. 
The police already number fourteen thousand men, sufli- 
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ciently drilled to constitute a formidable army. The magni- 
tude and importance of the district, instead of being reasons 
for conceding to it Home Rule, are sufficient grounds for 
declining to establish an ization which might in certain 
circumstances be formidable to the State. It is at least 
ible that the Chief Magistrate might be a successful 

, aw and that the Common Oouncil might contain a 
majority of violent partisans. Dublin, though it is not one 
of the largest towns in the United Kingdom, is troublesome 
under its present municipal administration, because it is a 
provincial capital. The Corporation employs every oppor- 
tunity of showing disrespect to the representative of the 
Crown. A metropolitan municipality might perhaps aim 
higher if its members shared the opinions of a recent 
meeting at which the chairman of Mr. Frrrn’s Asso- 
ciation happened to preside. The municipality of Paris 
offers a grave warning against the constitution of an inde- 
ndent authority at the seat of government. From the 
Save of Hésert and Cuaumerte te the present time the 
Commune has exceeded in revolutionary violence the most 
democratic National Assemblies. During the First Revo- 
lution it more than once rose in insurrection, and within 
recent memory it involved the country in civil war. It is 
impossible to foresee the divisions of future English par- 
ties; nor is it certain that a London municipality would 
be prone to anarchic disaffection ; but it would be rash to 
invest it with great powers, which might hereafter be 


The late Government was probably well advised in its 
porns of substituting a number of corporations for Sir W. 
ARCOURT’s overgrown municipality. There is reason to 
believe that local affairs would be more efficiently managed in 
boroughs of manageable size than bya great body which 
would necessarily be deficient in local knowledge. [t would 
be easy to incorporate suburban towns which were on ac- 
count of their position excluded from Sir W. Harcourr’s 
central municipality. Interests such as those of main 
inage, which is common to the whole or to a large part 
of London, might be consulted by the joint action of different 
werning bodies. The Metropolitan Board of Works has 
ustrated the possibility of joint action where it is required. 
Most of the ordinary municipal business is exclusively 
connected with special districts. There are many pre- 
cedents for the separate municipal administration of parts 
of towns separated from one another by a river or an 
imaginary line. Manchester and Salford, Liverpool and 
Birkenhead, are nearer to one another than Marylebone and 
the Tower Hamlets; Croydon, which has lately been incor- 
rated, is essentially a suburb of London, It matters 
ittle whether in any new boroughs which may be formed 
the Parliamentary and municipal limits coincide; but there 
would probably be no sufficient reason for establishing a 
new anomaly. The electcral districts of last year might 
perhaps gradually acquire a kind of internal unity if they 
were severally entrusted with the management of their 
local affairs. The question of the administration of the 
_ would be simplified by the proposed subdivision. 
would be little difference of opinion on the expediency 
of maintaining a single force for the protection of the whole 
of London; and a federation of districts would be less 
ambitious than a single municipality. 

The present Government, if it remains in office, will pro- 
bably sooner or later undertake the task of establishing 
municipal institutions in London ; but the factitious agita- 
tion which was to have been satisfied by Sir Wm.iam 
Hanrcourt'’s measure in the last Parliament seems to have 
already subsided. It was never easy to ascertain the opinion 
of the general population; and all the governing bodies 
were apparently opposed to any scheme of municipal union. 
The Association which busied itself with the movement 
was supported only by the Radical Clubs and Caucuses, 
on almost exclusively political grounds, The common- 
places of orators about the advantages of municipal in- 
mare  Ppepraem but little connexion with their real 

ives. arguments were, indeed, equally applicable 
to both sides of the controversy. 
pality would be an instrument rather of centralization than 
of government. It is absurd to compare a community 
as large as Belgium or as the State of New York to 
an ordinary city or county. It is evident that representa- 
tives of S ye S Poplar would be entire strangers in 
Westminster. The administration, as far as it was controlled 
by the proposed municipality, could by no possibility be 
local. Every district would be powerless to supply its own 
wants, except by a further redistribution of the administra- 


tive functions which had in the first instance been trans- 
ferred to the new Corporation. The centralizing character 
of the scheme was so obvious that the projectors were 
compelled to suggest as a remedy the delegation of all 
details of administration to local Committees. If the con- 
trivance had been adopted, the existing Vestries would 
have been re-established with some loss of position and 
authority. It was perhaps a minor objection that the 
Committees, not having been directly elected by the in- 
habitants, would have had little claim to their confi- 
dence. The Common Council, after parting with the prae- 
tical administration of local affairs, would have been at 
leisure to devote itself to the consolidation of its political 
influence. The majority for the time being would have 
been able on occasion to put a pressure on Parliament. 

The uneasiness which was felt by the Municipal Associa- 
tion when Mr. Firtn made his inopportune proposal in- 
dicated a consciousness that those who had been alarmed by 
a street riot would almost unanimously deprecate the 
transfer of police administration to a body which might in 
imaginable contingencies sympathize with disorder. As the 
agitation for a central municipality has been exclusively 
conducted by political partisans, it is at least possible 
that the Corporation would represent the opinions and 
passions of its founders. The half-dozen of respectable 
theorists who think that they are really advocating munici- 
pal independence would probably be disavowed by their 
associates if they opposed the current of political agitation. 
Although the reasons for withholding police powers from a 
future municipality are conclusive, it would be rash to. 
assume that the Government which is about to concede 
Irish Home Rule will be deterred by any sense of duty or 
consideration of the public interest from making an elected 
body supreme in London. That the police might be- 
employed for Pore purposes by a party majority would 
not be considered a fatal objection. It may perhaps 
be admitted that, after recent declarations, no absolute 
confidence can be reposed in the Government; but Mr, 
Mortey has not yet the opportunity of exercising at the 
Home Office the dispensing power which he claims in 
Ireland. It is at present safer to rely on a responsible 
Minister and on the Cabinet which he must consult than 
on the possible nominees of household suffrage. The 
preference which was shown at the late metropolitan 
elections for the party of loyalty and order may on 
some future occasion be reversed. Mr. Fintan has pro- 
bably not abandoned the hope of once more urging the 
centralization of the government of London as member for 
one of its districts. Sir Wimu1am Harcourt never declared 
the intentions of his Government as to the future manage- 
ment of the police, His successor has himself proposed to 
incur a much more serious risk by placing the Irish police 
under the command of the National League. 


TO THE POLICE. 


day that passes furnishes those who have eyes 
to see with fresh illustrations of the most important 
truth in the world, that whenever any one does wrong the 
consequences invariably follow and are always unpleasant. 
Perhaps our forefathers accepted it too much as a matter of 
course, and thus prepared the way for our noble sceptics at 
present to treat it as a worn-out convention not founded on 
substantial fact. It is certain that there are many of the 
latter who habitually act, in politics and otherwise, as if 
they had no notion of it, and consider themselves the victims 
of exceptionally bad luek when it is unmistakably brought 
home to them, Last summer, for instance, the unmanly 
diffidence of a few persons in authority caused them to sin 
in not suppressing firmly and promptly the outburst of ob- 
scene publication promoted by a handful of criminal fanatics. 
Judges on the bench have testitied to some of the more 
obvious and immediate consequeuces of this weakness. Other 
and graver consequences, pursuing a more secret course, will, 

no doubt, be developed in due time; but the greater part 
of these, from the nature of the case, can be traced only by 

the philosophical historians of future times, Others, again, 

are now becoming generally apparent, and it is with one of 

them that we are now concerned. 

It is impossible for any rule of law or of morals to be 

flagrantly violated, and for the violation to go unpunished, 

however much all honest folk may reprobate it, without the 

rule being seriously and permanently weakened, Ever 


since the outpourings of filth which were permitted in July 
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last the fibre of the public conscience in such matters has | ends, 


been flabby, and the unstrung condition of popular opinion 
has caused to be passed over without remark spoken and 
written improprieties which a year ago would have earned 
from every one vehement and merited censure. If any one 
doubts this let him compare the reports published in the 
most respectable journals of the notorious trial of last month 
with those which were usual in days when far less offensive 
matter was described briefly as “ unfit for publication.” The 
truth is that the hesitation of the Government of last 
summer to stamp as unfit for publication what was clearly 
intolerable has gone far to produce a general impression 
that anything which can be published is fit for pub!ication. 
Closely akin to this development is another, of which any 
one who cares to investigate the matter may readily assure 
himself. The sale in London of the most obscene books 


the fact. may indeed be ing, and we should 
be glad to think that it may | to edification. Men 
of sense and experience know, of course, that a soldier 
or a sailor of experience and position who is anxious 
for the extension of naval or military operations is much 
more the exception than the rule. Such men know the 
hurts and the losses that come from war far too well to be 
eager for it. But when the speeches of Colonel Duncan 
and of Lord Cuar_es Beresrorp are examined it will be 
found that neither advocated the political abandonment of 
Egypt. Colonel Duncan indeed appears to be a little bitten 
with the nationality craze—a craze which undoubtedly has 
a certain attraction for generous minds. But as he pro- 
poses that we should remain in Egypt till we have edu- 
cated the Egyptians into the state of a nation, we are 
| disposed to accept the term he gives us as a very sutlicient 


written in French has of late made prodigious strides, | one. There is no need to emulate the forethought of 


' Novels of the most filthy character, and even works which | the tenant who, after getting a lease for two thousand 


fo not profess to be stories, or anything whatever except | years, was so cut to the heart at the thought of the loss 
handbooks to vices whose possibility could never sponta- | which would come upon his descendants of the n™ gene- 
neously occur to any but the most degraded mind, are ration that he turned back at his landlord’s lodge-gate 
openly sold, and exposed for sale in the windows of appa- | to beg for and obtain the freehold. If Colonel Duncan 
rently respectable shops. It is actually the fact that there are is willing to stay till the time indicated, that will do 
books exposed for sale at this moment in the main streets of very well. As for Lord Cartes Beresrorp, his ob- 
London which are not allowed to be exposed for sale in Paris servations were strictly limited to his own profession. He 
on account of their revolting immorality. In some cases the protested that it was not worth while occupying Egypt 
titles alone are an insult to every one who sees them, and the | merely for the sake of commanding the Suez Canal from the 
vendors have the effrontery to ticket these works with a price | naval point of view, and the truth of this no one who has 
far higher than that of the harmlessly entitled works of the | the slightest understanding of naval affairs can deny. By 
same physical form which surround them. In other cases | hook or by crook, by blockade or by blowing up, one or 
there is nothing on the outside to show the character of the _ other belligerent would almost certainly render the Canal 


work, and these are often imported unconsciously by | useless in time of war, and the Cape would once more become 

the Eastern highway. Perhaps Lord Cuar.zs forgets that 

it would be a great advantage to us to be able to keep others 

| out without the trouble of blockading both ends, even if we 

did not ourselves use it. But that isa minor point. The 

importance of Egypt in war is a military, not a naval, im- 

rtance, and it was only with its naval importance that 

rd Cuartes had todo. The Suez Railway and not the 

Suez Canal would be the thing of value to England in the 
case of a life-and-death struggle in the East. 


Moreover, if these two gallant officers showed any desire 
to wash their hands of Egypt, it must be remembered that 
from the professional point of view they have only too good 
reason, not of the personal kind (for both, and especially the 
sailor, have won golden opinions there), but professionally. 
No soldier can possibly think without disgust of the night- 
mare of blundering and bloodshed, as Colonel Duncan 
called it in language not a whit too strong, which has 
weighed on Egypt since Lord Durrerin’s mission. At this 
very moment that Arab cat.o’-nine-lives, Osman Diena, 
having arisen from his grave for the fourth or fifth time, 
is making life intolerable to the garrison of Souakim ; 
_while on the river the rebels, left to recover themselves 
at leisure after the affair of Giniss, may or may not be 
preparing fresh attacks on generals who are absolutely 


respectable librarians, whose customers, looking through 
their stock, or worse, having new books sent to their homes 
as they arrive, naturally resent the constant appearance of 
volumes entirely filled with the most flagitious and sickening 
indecency. 

The remedy for this evil is to be found in “Lord 
* Campseit’s Act” of 1867. That statute, which provides 
(20 & 21 Vict. c. 83, s. 1) for the search of premises upon 
which “ obscene books, papers, writings,” and the like are 
kept “for gain,” and for the seizure and eventual destruc- 
tion of the offending objects, makes no distinction of lan- 
guages. A series of raids upon the stores of those who 

ring this stream of filth into England, and especially upon 
the shops which supply the stock in their windows from 
this source, is urgently required. The police know, or 
ought to know, in what quarters their activity would be 
most effective. If they do not, the information upon which 
these observations are founded is entirely at their service. 


EGYPT. 


«og present Parliament certainly cannot be accused of 
not acting up to its name in the matter of talking. 


But its composition has hitherto shown itself not very well destitute of intelligence of their movements, and who are 
. adapted to the still more important function of talking pro- not allowed to cut or hold their communications. An 
fitably. New members have told what a celebrated person English army, and not a very small one, holds Egypt, 
- calls devilish interesting stories about their early struggles and all that can be said is that it does hold it, It is natural 
—stories which would be highly appropriate in a special that men like Mr. BrapLaves and Mr. Lasoucuere should 
Parliamentary edition of Dr. Smmzs’s classical work, but , object to Sir H. Daummonp Wo rr's mission, and it may 
~which seem rather out of place as candidates for Hansard. be difficult to say that Sir H. Drummonp Wotrr has 
irish members, who, whether old or new, are all the same, | done much more than his numerous predecessors. Lord 
’ have bestowed less insolence perhaps but even more tedious- Durrerin, to whom Colonel Duncan referred, put the 
ness upon their hearers than in the last Parliament. Scotch whole matter once for all in his famous hypothetical re- 
members appear to have wade up their minds that Scotland ference to the masterful hand of an Indian Resident. 
has hitherto been insutliciently represented in more senses Nothing less than that masterful hand, unfettered by any 
‘than one. All these things have made the volume of conventions with Europe or with Turkey, by any stipu- 
“talk extremely disproportionate to its value. But on Monday lations about abandoning this province or that, will ever 
night a really importaut subject, though, no doubt, a subject bring Egypt into a satisfactory condition. Even Colonel 
profoundly uninteresting to the Jackses and the Jounses, | Duncan need not be alarmed at this statement, and indeed 
was before the House. aud some really important speeches | he probably would not be alarmed, for he must know well 


were made on it, along, of course, with some that were not | enough that an Indian Resident has before now served as 
schoolmaster to educate Kastern populations into as much 
liberty and nationality as any of them are qualified to enjoy. 
As matters stand, a very little progress—as much perhaps 
as could be hoped for considering the permitted mndecel 


important at all. 

The really interesting part of the whole debate con- 
-sisted of the speeches of Colonel Duncan and Lord CHaRr.es 
Beresrorp. It appears to have equally delighted and sur- 

rised some Radicals tit both these gallant officers should 
sar expressed a wish that England should leave Egypt as 
soon as possible, To the ‘usual Radical mind, which has 
been told: by its press and platform instructors that a 
bloated and bloodthirsty aristocracy, eager for plunder and 
massacre, crowds the two services, and is perpetually urging 
the nation into ‘aggression and war to gain its private 


opposition of France and other Powers—has been made in 
the task of restoring internal order in Egypt. Something 
has been done, and something more may be done in the other 
task of repairing to some extent the mad extravagance of 
her former rulers, and their even more disastrous exper- 
ments in turning half the country into a huge farm, ma 

on the least economical principles, and with the least regard 
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to the fitness of things generally. The actual enemy is 


held off on the frontier, and if there is no profit from 
the abandoned outlying provinces, there is at least no ex- 
penditure on them. As for the political aspect of affairs, 
if the influence of England is insufficiently paramount in 
Egypt, at any rate the influence of no other country is 


shall not deal with further. They repose on the principles 
that the American public has a right divine to cheap 
English books, and that an English author has no right 
(and he certainly has no legal right, that is the grievance), 
in America, to what he “ thoughtlessly calls his property.” 
Mr. ALDEN expresses his determination to go on “ pirating,” 


paramount there. We may be making very little use of | and we have no doubt he will keep his word till his country’s 


our presence, but at any rate nobody else is present. This 
may not bea very magnificent return for what Egypt has 
cost us; it may not be an extremely dignified attitude for a 
country which once knew how regere imperio populos. It 
may excite some unpleasant doubts whether this particular 
art of ruling has not become one of the lost arts with 
Englishmen. But no absolutely fatal step has been taken ; 
and, if a return of political sanity made matters better in 
England, there is still nothing to prevent matters from being 
better in Egypt. That, as usual, is the point to which the 
whole thing comes round. The key of Egypt, like the key 
of India and of every other place under British domination, 
is not in Egypt or in India or elsewhere, but in London. 
And it is in London that it must be kept or lost, or 
given away, or left to rust. The late Government held office 
for a time too short and in circumstances too peculiar to 
make it fair or indeed possible to decide whether, with freer 
hands and longer opportunities, it might have been able to 
tackle the problem of the country in the right way. The 

resent Government, as in other matters of foreign policy, 

as not as yet endeavoured to do any mischief, and that is a 
great thing. But it must be confessed that since Lord 
Durreriy, with a characteristic mixture of clear-sightedness 
and unwillingness to row against the stream, indicated and 
did not take the only possible path of complete salvation, 
no one on either side has yet evinced a determination to 
take that path. Its entrance is more blocked than it was 
in his time by the mischievous agreements into which Mr. 
Guapstoxe’s last Government entered; but it is not shut 
yeh 


A PIRATE'S PLEA. 


Ts authors of America have spoken their minds pretty 
plainly about copyright. They have denounced the 
state of law which permits their countrymen to print 
English books without any kind of payment to the English 
author as “a national and personal dis The authors 
feel it keenly, partly because they are honest and educated 
men, and know, as Mr. Lowe tt says, that 
The Ten Commandments will not budge, 
And stealing will continue stealing. 

They are also irritated because they are ruined by English 
cheap labour, and they cannot, if they would, treat our 
stolen books as the Western working-man treats the eco- 
nomical Chinaman. To be sure, the Western working-man 
is shocked by Chinese morality, and Mr. Marx Twain bas 
the most painful suspicions about the morals of all modern 
books which are not American. ' 

Meanwhile one of the enterprising publishers who 
“steals” (as Mr. LoweE.t puts it), at all events who takes 
our books gratis, by virtue of what ArisTorLE calls “an 
“ involuntary contract,” has published Ais little manifesto. | 
This Mr. ALpeEN has been hurt in his feelings, as a man of | 
honour and delicacy, by some remarks of ovr own. He | 
aalls the Saturday Review “a Freebooter” ; but this is only | 
his joke, and we admit that he can afford to laugh. Mr. Facin | 
himself was “a merry old gentleman.” Mr. ALpEN’s joke | 
needs an explanatory note. We are “free booters,” it | 
appears, not in the ordinary sense of the word, but because 
of “the terrible kicking we administer.” Mr. ALDEN re- | 
plies to our arguments. | 

“If dirt were trumps, what a hand you would hold!” | 
said some one, probably Cuartes Lamp, to a whist-player. 
If capitals were arguments, Mr. ALDEN’s position would be 
strong, for he prints it thus:—“I am in the RIGIIT; you 
“are in the wrong.” He accuses us of saying, “ It is of 
“little use to argue with gentlemen in America.” Fortu- 
nately he also publishes the context, in which the sentence 
goes on, “gentlemen who reprint English books without 
“paying the authors, or with gentlemen in England who 
“* edit’ and publish American books of reference without 
“pecuniary or other acknowledgment.” It is not the 
Seographical situation, but the commercial immorality of 
“these kind” (as SHaksrEaRE says) of gentlemen, which 
puts them beyond the pale of argument. We don't argue 


Mr. A.pen’s arguments, for those cogent reasons, we 


laws convert moral into technical right. If ever they do as 
much, then it is not “argument,” but a much more stringent 
form of producing conviction, that will be applied to Mr. 
ALDEN if he continues “ pirating.” 

Mr. Avpen has his native friends to speak up for him. 

They are not quite so well known as Mr. Lowett and Mr. 
Howetts. Anna M. Jackson, Saullsbury, Penn, says :— 
“If the receiver is as bad as the thief, hundreds of poor 
“ students will gladly accompany you to a pirate’s doom.” 
Poor students in America would not be many cents the 
poorer if a proper Copyright Law was passed, and they 
would have the consciousness of not being as bad as Mr. 
Apex. But perhaps they would not give twopence per 
volume for the certainty that they are no longer receivers’ 
of stolen goods. In that case we can only regret their con- 
dition. The Protestant Pillar (that famous literary awn 
thinks Mr. Aupen “deserves the recognition of all good: 
“men.” It would be agreeable to be present when the 
“ recognition” is accorded in a practical form. Mr. E. E. 
Lewis, of Sioux City (of whom we have not heard before), 
thinks Mr. ALpen’s reply to one of his English victims 
“simply magnificent.” Thisarguesstrange moralsin Sioux City, 
Iowa. Thenan American author (eminent, but anonymous) 
proclaims that he sent an English publisher an MS. “ worth 
“ 20,000 dollars in our market,” and only received nine 
dollars in exchange. Probably the British publisher lost a 
good deal by the venture, Finally, a gentleman and 
attorney-at-law condoles with Mr. ALDEN on “ the arrogant 
“ and insulting tone ” of one of his British victims. Unlucky 
Mr. AtpeN! However, we now know the estimate which 
American authors form of him and of his behaviour, which 
is smart, but not very delicate. Possibly his impudence 
may promote the passing of a Copyright Law, though, after 
all, the matter concerns the people of the States more than 
ourselves, We only lose money; they injure their native 
authors, and are receivers of goods which the mere moralist. 
must regard, with Mr. Lowe 1, as “ stolen.” 
It is to be noted that Mr. ALpEN boasts he can publish 
very cheap books at a profit for American authors, Then 
the “‘ poor student ” can have his cheap books, and yet the. 
author may be remunerated. Then why not pay the 
British author also? But Mr. A pen steals his books, at 
least in one case (a translation from the French), without 
even mentioning the author's name. 


THE STORY OF A SLANDER. 
pe men who feel prompted to contradict calum- 


nious misrepresentations of their views and motives 
have, as a general rule, two questions to take into account. 
They have to consider, first, whether the particular slander, 
is likely to be believed and to do mischief, and, secondly, 
whether, even if not likely to gain any extensive credence,. 
it is, as a matter of fact, being circulated in good faith by. 
persons whom it would be a kindness to undeceive. It will, 
be observed that the second of these questions may some- 
times include and determine the first. The element of good 
faith may be so conspicuously and notoriously lacking in 
the propagator of an injurious report that the subject of 
it may safely reckon upon its misleading nobody. We are 
disposed to think that, if Lord had, 
given more weight to the last consideration, he might not 
have troubled himself to give the lie to one of the silliest of 
the fictions which Radical malice has woven about his name. 
Generally speaking, of course it would be damaging toa Con- 
servative ex-Cabinet Minister to be accused of having “ de- 
“ vised a scheme for Home Rule in Ireland,” and endeavoured 
to persuade his late colleagues to accept it; but, particularly 
speaking, it is not damaging to a Conservative, whether 
ex-Minister or not, to have this or any other injurious 
accusation brought against him by the Daily News. The 
controversial reputation of that “ready writer” endows 
its pen with something more than the beneficent properties, 
of the Spear of IruuRieL; so that it heals, in the very act, 
of inflicting them, the wounds which it inflicts. Lord 
Ranpoitrpn CuurcHILL, however, having thought it best to 


' overlook this, and conceiving it necessary to give a public 
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contradiction to the charge in question, has contradicted it 
with his usual vivacity of language. “It is without doubt,” he 
said, “ the most false of all the false statements which, since 
“ the invention of newspapers, have been circulated.” This 
is a bold proposition to affirm anywhere, and especially so 
in the columns of the journal which Lord RanpoLpu was 
addressing. However, it is his responsibility, not ours. 
We remember a certain often-reiterated statement about 
Tord Sautssury and Home Rule—but of that anon. We 
may pass on to the formal words of denial in which Lord 
Raxpowrn repudiates the charge. “It is absolutely false,” 
he says, “ to assert as you do with persistence that the 
“ late Government ever wavered from an attitude of re- 


_ “ solute hostility to the policy of Repeal, or indeed to any 


“ policy which, under any circumstances, might involve 
“ Repeal or conduce to it.” 


One would have imagined that this was complete and 
categorical enough, and that the author cf the denied state- 
ment would now either withdraw and apologize for it, or be 
driven to assert almost in so many words that the denial 
was a falsehood. We have said that “one would have 
“ imagined this,” meaning by “one” the natural man, and 
by no means him who has even a moderate acquaintance 
with the tricks and manners of Radical journalism. For one 
trick or manner of that journalism—and a most useful one, 
too—is to “accept unreservedly” the contradiction of a 
slander, and immediately thereafter to repeat it. Thus 
it-is that the Daily News, after noting Lord Ranpouen 
CuurcHILL’s denial that the Conservative Government ever 
“ contemplated legislation with respect to Ireland on the 
“lines advocated by Mr. Pargne.u,” and “ unreservedly 
“ accepting the noble lord’s word,” goes on to ask, in effect, 
whether the noble lord’s statement is worthy of belief. “ Is 
“it credible,” it inquires, “by men acquainted with the 
“ practical working of politics, that the Irish vote was given 
“on that critical occasion ”—of the downfall of the last 
Liberal Government—“ without any pledge of advantages 
“to be secured under the new Administration?” And 
if it is not credible—the implied argument must run, 
supposing it to be an argument at all—that the Irish 
vote was given upon that critical occasion without any 
pledge of A iro is it credible that it was given for any- 
thing less than a pledge “to legislate with respect to 
“ Treland on the lines advocated by Mr. Parnett”? That 
is to say, is it credible that the noble lord whose word we have 
just unreservedly accepted isspeakingthetruth? The candour 
and sincerity of such an unreserved acceptance are the more 
admirable when we note that, besides being immediately 
followed by a repetition of the injurious charge, it was pre- 
ceded by a confession that that charge was impossible 
to substantiate. “It is, we admit, very difficult to submit 
“ legal proof of an assertion such as that to which we have 
“given currency. Documentary evidence would not be 
“ promiscuously scattered about. But there are circum- 
“ stances within the knowledge of every one which, &ec. &c.” 
One of these circumstances is so much within the knowledge 
of every one that the Daily News and a friendly Corre- 
— signing himself “ Ulster Loyalist” give entirely 

ifferent accounts of it—the one speaking of Lord 
Ranpotrn “negotiations with Mr. HEALY 
“for the overthrow of the late Liberal Government,” 
the other talking as confidently of Lord Ranpotrn 
CuvrcniLt’s compact with Mr. T. P. O’Connor. Would 
it not be as well for the Radicals to make up their mind 
who really was the representative of the Irish party in 
these famous “ negotiations”? His identity is a matter 
of no importance in itself, but neither was the species 
of the tree which two Jewish elders were separately asked 
to describe in a certain famous cross-examination to credit ; 
and it is rather curious that there should be this con- 
flict of testimony as to one of the actors in an incident 
which passed, we are told, “ under the very eyes of members 
“ of the late House of Commons.” 

Another and later insinuation put forward by the Radical 
calumniator may perhaps be charitably attributed as much 
to ignorance as to disingenuousness. We refer to the 
plainly-hinted suggestion that Lord Raypo.ru 
in repudiating a Home Rule policy, equivocated with the 
word “ Repeal.” Lord Ranpo.pn, says his graceful assailant, 
“is not so strong in his assertions as he is in his denials.” 
**Tt is absolutely false,’ he says, ‘ that the late Govern- 
“*ment ever wavered from an attitude of resolute hostility 
* * to the policy of Repeal.’ That, of course, is true. Neither 
“the Conservative party nor any other party—not excluding 
“the Parnellites—have raised the question of Repeal.” 


From which it appears that, in the opinion of this remark- 
able constitutional lawyer, the Parnellite demand for a 
separate Irish Parliament does not involve the repeal 
of an Act passed with the express p » of abolishing a 
separate Lrish Parliament and uniting England and Ireland, 
professedly in perpetuity, for legislative purposes. We will not 
suspect the writer from whom we quote of intending any 
preposterous quibble between “repeal” and “ amendment,” 
as though a decree of divorce were a mere modification of a 
contract of marriage; we think it kinder to suppose him 
ignorant of the exact meaning of the word which comes 
so readily out of his ink-bottle. Where disingenuous- 
ness reappears is in the omission of the last half of Lord 
Ranpoten sentence which would have antici- 
pated even the uninformed criticism with which we have 
just dealt—the words, namely, which claim for the late 
Government an unwavering adherence to an attitude of 
resolute hostility, not merely to the policy of Repeal, but to 
“ any policy which under any circumstances might involve 
“ Repeal or conduce to it.” The suppression of these 
words was of course convenient; for even the Daily News 
could hardly have said that no party, not even the Parnell- 
ites, “ have advocated a policy which could under any cir- 
“‘ cumstances involve Repeal or conduce to it.” As a matter 
of fact, the addition of this last clause gives to Lord RanpoLpx 
Cuurcuitt’s disclaimers the character of a complete poli- 
tical “ test.” It is the circumstance of necessitating a Repeal 
of the Union which distinguishes “ Home Rule,” as the 
Parnellites understand it, from a mere local government 
scheme ; and it is the circumstance of “involving” or 
“conducing to ” Repeal which distinguishes a tolerable 
local government scheme from an intolerable one. 


Lord Ranpo.tpu CHauRCHILL, however, is not left alone in 
his. denial of the designs attributed to himself and his 
colleagues. It is, indeed, a little unfortunate for the Daily 
News and its volunteer allies that they should have rushed 
into the field on the very day when the columns of every 
newspaper in England were filled by adverse fate with fresh 
refutations of the calumny from other persons affected by 
it. Within a few hours of Lord Ranpotpn CuuRcHILL’s 
returning to the charge against his opponents in his speech 
at Manchester the fiction of the Tory Parnellite was being 
repelled by Lord Sarissury at the Crystal Palace on behalf 
of himself and his colleagues; while Lord AsHpouryg, an- 
other prime-mover in the conspiracy, had already denied it 
in the most emphatic and circumstantial manner possible. 
It has now, as Lord Sauispury pointed out, been categori- 
cally denied by almost every person whom even the loosest 
slander implicated, not excluding Mr. himself. 


But yet, as we see, it can still be repeated by Liberals of 
| such respectability as Sir Henry James, and it may, of 
| course, prove to possess that character of indestructibility 
which the wisdom of human experience has in all ages 
assigned to lies. Anything may be immortal when the 
legend of Lord Sauissury’s having countenanced a scheme 
of Federation in his Newport speech lives on. It would not 
have been easy, we should have said, to do less in the way 
of “ countenancing” a particular route to a particular goal 
than to remark, after a careful study of the map, that such 
route does not lead to your destination. Yet, of course, it 
is possible for any one furnished with the necessary morals 
to say that to reject the road after looking at the map 
amounts to the same thing as taking it. And, apparently, 
when any one with the right sort of morals has said this, it 
is an easy matter to find any number of other persons with 
the right sort of intelligence to repeat it. 


LUNACY REFORM. 


HE Lorp Cuancextor’s Lunacy Bill does not greatl 
T differ from that which Lord 
during the last Session of the last Parliament, and it has 
the valuable support of the latter distinguished lawyer. Of 
course the main object of the measure, as of all similar pro- 
jects of legislation, is “to furnish safeguards against the 
“improper confinement of persons as lunatics.” It is @ 
curious illustration of the difficulty of carrying out useful 
reforms which do not excite any party spirit that Parliament 
has not yet acted upon the proposals of the Select Com- 
mittee on Lunacy Law which reported in 1878. It is not, 
indeed, the action of any Committee, but the occurrence of 
certain scandalous trials, which has even now forced the 


subject upon the attention of politicians. When people 
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found out how easily they might be shut up in another than 
the colloquial sense, the Government of the day found it 
necessary to make at least a show of promptitude and 
resource. But the Bill was of the kind only too easy to 
drop, and dropped it was, with the usual expressions 
of conventional regret, but with the general concurrence 
of both sides, by the Administration of Lord Sarissury. 
The opposition of the late Lord Suarressury, who threat- 
ened to resign his place on the Lunacy Commission if 
the Bill were persisted in, may perhaps have had some- 
thing to do with its fate. Lord Suarrespury had been 
so long at the head of the body which administered the 
Lunacy Law that he had acquired a sort of faith above 
reason in the system he worked. Meanwhile, however, 
fresh causes were operating for a change besides the actions 
brought by Mrs, Wetpon and others, or rather arising out 
of them. The fear of damages exercised a powerful effect, 
and everybody became afraid to have anything to do with 
an alleged lunatic on any terms. Magistrates ordered the 
reception of lunatics into workhouses, and relieving officers 
refused totakethem in. It is thus absolutely necessary that 
the law should be modified and made intelligible at once. 
The Consolidation Bill which the Lorp Cuance.tor has also 
brought in, and into which it is intended that the new law 
shall be incorporated, is itself urgently required. The principal 
rovisions of the amending Bill are sufficiently well known, 
ving been public property for abouta year. The peculiar 
privilege of paupers in having to be confined, if at all, with 
the sanction of a magistrate, is extended to all the QuzEn’s 
subjects, and special justices will be appointed for the pur- 
The County Court judge, stipendiary magistrate, or 
justice who makes the order may make a private inquiry, 
and is not bound to act upon the medical certificates. In 
cases of urgency a relative may procure the confinement of 
a supposed lunatic on the authority of a doctor’s certificate, 
but the urgency is only to last for seven days, when a 
judicial order must be obtained. This is probably the best 
means of reconciling the protection of liberty with the 
avoidance of danger from sudden and violent cases. It will 
be observed that the interference of a stranger to procure 
the incarceration of any person as a lunatic is altogether 
prohibited ; whereas, on the other hand, “any person may 
“ apply to the Commissioners for authority to have a patient 
“ medically examined with a view to his discharge if his de- 
“ tention should prove improper.” 
The Lorp CuancELLor, in moving the second reading of 
the Bill, disclaimed all credit for the changes which had 
been made in it. They were, he said, the work of his pre- 
decessor. The present CHANCELLOR, who cordially approves 
of them, was a member of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1878. The most important new 
clause in the Bill is the forty-third, which provides that no 
new licence is to be granted to a house for the reception of 
lunatics. Some difference of opinion has been expressed on 
this provision, which had the approval of Lord Suarressury, 
no friendly critic of the Bill. Lord Co.Erince, who tried 
the notorious case of Noweit v. Wit.1AMs, in which Lord 
HALsBurY was engaged as counsel, argued very strongly in 
‘favour of it on the second reading. Lord Cotermce’s ex- 
i leads him to believe that the best class of medical 
men will not keep private asylums, and that many persons 
‘are improperly detained in such places after they have been 
cured. This is a very serious statement to come from the 
Lorp Cuter Justice of England, and it cannot but make a 
great impression. Long before the publication of Ward Cash 
private asylums had a very bad reputation, and although 
they have, no doubt, been much improved, unpleasant reve- 
lations are from time to time fos » concerning them. It 
will be an advantage to get rid of them altogether ; but we 
agree with the Lorp Cuancettor in thinking that there 
are insuperable difficulties in the way of abolishing those 
which already exist. Compensation would, of course, have 
to be paid, and the game might not be worth the candle. It 
is important, as Lord Coxgripce said, that the prohibition 
of new licences should be strictly personal, and should not 
a of the same house being continued in different 
ds. Lord Esner condemned the provision for inquiry 
into the case of a lunatic after three years of confinement 
as totally inadequate, and probably the term will be short- 
ened in Committee. It is certainly much too long. What 
may be called the Lewes scandal is, no doubt, respon- 
sible for the clause which says that only paupers may be 


t those who put the Lunacy Law in motion ought 


consideration which it is sure to receive. On the whole, 
the Bill is a good one, and we rather more than expect that 
the House of Commons will not discard it in favour of less 
sound and more showy legislation. 


THE MADAGASCAR TREATY, 
Ts ratification of the Madagascar Treaty by the French 


Chamber of Deputies was a matter of course. Unless 
the members had been prepared to vote for a prolongation 
of a very costly adventure, or even—which was still less 
likely—to authorize the Government to launch into further 
outlay, they had no other alternative. To reject the treaty 
was to provide for the continuance of the existing muddle. 
To return it to the Committee for amendment was to do the 
same thing in a less open way. A law may be returned to 
a Committee ; but a treaty which has been made with a 
foreign State, and can only be modified by common consent, 
must be taken as it stands or let alone. This was so obvious 

that the members who had brought forward motions in 
‘favour of the “renvoi” did not even press them to a 
division. 
The great size of the majority which finally voted for the 
ratification of the treaty was unquestionably due in the 
main to the growing dislike of the country to colonial ad- 
ventures generally. It is a proof that this, like other similar 
French enterprises, has run its brief and not very prosperous 
career as a fad, and has become a bore. The slow business 
of building up a prosperous colony never has had much 
attraction for the French, and the fate of most of their over- 
sea possessions has been to supply a text for a great deal of 
rhetoric and some swagger, and then to be forgotten. It 
is, however, probable that the majority was made larger 
than it might well have been by a feeling that M. pe 
Freycinet has extricated the country from an unpleasant 
fix with considerable dexterity. He has securéd something 
for France, he has appeared to gain a great deal, and he has 
stopped a steady drain on the Treasury. The unpleasant 
but frequently necessary operation known as “ cutting your 
“ losses” might perhaps have been better managed, but it 
might also have been worse done, and for the rest the level 
of administrative faculty has not been so high in France of 
late years that Deputies can afford to vilipend any Minister 
for not being a Cotzert. It is a distinct gain that for the 
future Frenchmen will be able to obtain land on a secure 
tenure in the island. MM. Durrau pe Vautcomre and 
De Many, Deputies for Réunion, who attacked the treaty 
with creole eloquence and ferocity, were withal somewhat 
| ungrateful. In future their countrymen will be able to 
' get as much good unexhausted soil as they can hire, and will 
be able to cultivate it free from the vexatious interference of 
H.B.M. Consul. For many years past Réunion has not only 
afforded the planters too little ground, but it has had to 
depend for labour on coolies, who can only be hired in 
British India on rigid terms, The representative of the 
British Government in Réunion is authorized to see to the 
fulfilment of the contract, and on one occasion at least his 
representations induced the Viceroy to forbid the hiring of 
coolies for the French island altogether. In Madagascar 
they will be free from worry of this sort. The peculiar 
institution still flourishes there, and though it disgusts 
M. pe Freycixet so much that he declines to make himself 
responsible for the internal administration of a country 
which tolerates it, the planters may find it convenient. 
MM. Dvreav pe Vauicomre and De Many, eloquent 
gentlemen, should therefore take the goods the gods in- 
fernal or — have provided them and profit thereby 
in peace. The protectorate looks well, though it is largely 
an imaginary gain. M. pe Freycrner was perfectly honest 
about it. He set forth the facts as distinctly as he put 
the alternative to a rejection of the treaty before the 
Chamber. The rights given to France by this clause 
are very shadowy, and they have been obtained by con- 
cessions. To be sure, the claims conceded were of exactly 
the same character, being little more than vague recollec- 
tions of demands made at intervals since the reign of 
Louis XIV. and never enforced. The French Government 
will have no right to interfere in the native administration, 
and its control over foreign relations will not extend to 
revising or modifying the direct dealings between the Hova 
Government and foreigners of other nationalities than the 
French settled in the island. So much was obvious enough 
from the treaty itself, as we pointed out at the time; bat 


there is some satisfaction in having an authoritative state- 
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ment to that effect from the chief of the French Govern- 
ment. It will, we must suppose, be duly noted in the 
proper quarter. British merchants and the Missionary 
Societies, which represent by far the most important British 
interest in the island, may be at ease as ds the result 
of the treaty. They will be able, as they were before, to 
deal directly with the Hovas, and will continue to be re- 
presented by their own Consul. There will be no need to 
apply to the French Resident, and they will in fact, as 
regards the French themselves, have a right to the 
most-favoured-nation treatment. To judge from the tone 
of M. pE Many’s speech, this is very much for the best. 
A French anti-clerical always seems to regard Protestant 
missions with a dislike made up of his hatred of Christi- 
anity in general and a recollection of Catholic detestation of 
heretics. M. pz Many spoke in this spirit. It is, therefore, 
a very happy thing for the future good relations of the two 
countries that he and his countrymen, who must necessarily 
be the chief, if not the only, non-official element in the 
French colony (as far as there can be any colony), will have 
no power to indulge their greed and rancour. They will 
have just the same rights as everybody else to make money 
by work, with the advantage of being less scrupulous as to 
their means of obtaining labour. While things remain on 
that footing there need be no fear as to who is most likely 
to profit by the cessation of the so-called war which has 
been interrupting the trade of Madagascar for years. 


MR. HOLMES'S MOTION. 


i have perhaps been better planned, as there have 
certainly been better conducted, attacks made upon a 
Government than that of last Thursday night. But, while 
we admit this, and are willing to allow the Ministerialists to 
make what they can of the admission, we must still claim 
the right to ask whether the question of mere Parliamentary 
tactics has really all that importance which is attributed to 
it by those candid Liberal friends of a Conservative Oppo- 
sition who have within the last day or two been busily em- 
ployed in justifying their nomenclature by such obliging 
liberality of reproof and advice. In our way of thinking 
there is nothing which so profoundly marks the demorali- 


zation into which English public life has fallen as the 


cynicism with which the authors of such reproof and advice 
admit their belief, in every word that they write and utter, 
that the whole game of politics consists in gaining those 
victories or escaping those defeats which begin and end in 
the division lobbies. There is something truly contemptible 
in the enthusiasm with which your true Ministerialist 
hack exults over the “ mistake,” as he is pleased to call 
it, whereby his leader has been enabled to make a retort 
which serves the purpose of a momentary verbal triumph 
and to rally a majority of half-hearted followers to his 
support on a question which their uneasy consciences can 


‘interpret in such a sense as warrants them in “ voting 


“ straight.” It is admitted that Mr. Guapstone has in- 
duced the bulk of his adherents to acquiesce in the auda- 
cious trick of protracted silence, whereby he is seeking to 


_weary and worry the country into assent to his designs upon 


the Union. And, this being admitted, it of course follows 


fold if he pleases, and only two hundred and four venturing 
timidly to declare that that is not the treatment which a 
nation has a right to expect from the man to whom it has 
committed its dearest interests. To have brought out the 
fact that those representatives of the sovereign people who 
are in favour of hoodwinking their sovereign are nearly 
twice as numerous as those who think he has a right to see 
where he is going—there was a “ tactical blunder ” indeed ! 


an Opposition to protest even vainly against political fraud on 
the part of a Government, it is just possible that this isa 
case in which “ tactical blundering” is only another name for 
the due discharge of national obligations. And we are afraid 
that we cannot accept the sycophantic cheers and laughter 
of Mr. Guapstone’s admirers—his power of exciting mirth 
is really not now to be matched by any magistrate on the 
Bench—as proof positive tothe contrary. We prefer to con- 
sider the question rather from the point of view of the public 
interest than from that of the political claque by whom the 
first actor is surrounded ; and, so considering it, we can find 
nothing in Mr. Guapstone’s reply to Mr. Hotmes which 
affords a shadow of justification fur his persistent silence. 
Even if it were true, as he pretends, that the “three ques- 
“ tions of social order, of the land settlement, and of Irish 
“ self-government are so inextricably” entwined that the 
wit of man might be defied to disjoin them, that fact 
would still fail to explain why he has used a much 
more complete concealment with regard to one of these 
questions than he maintains on another of them. He can 
inform Purliament that he does not propose to adopt any 
new measures of repressive criminal legislation for the 
restoration of social order; and on the same principle it is 
equally within his power, and is much more a part of his 
duty, to state what measures he does not propose to adopt— 
if indeed there be any that he shrinks from—for the exten- 
sion of self-government in Ireland. But Lord Ranpotreu 
CHURCHILL, in his very vigorous speech, demolished out of 
Mr. GuiapsTone’s own mouth the pretext under which he 
now seeks to cover his silence. It now appears that two 
questions which the wit of man is unable to disjoin are 
not united with each other even by the bond of a common 
reality ; and that, so far from Irish discontent being impos- 
sible to deal with except in connexion with the Irish claim 
to self-government, the particular grievances from which the 
discontent and claim were alleged to have jointly arisen have 
no real existence whatever. At the close of Lord Ranpopn’s 
highly effective reading from the Primz MrinistEer’s speech 
at Aberdeen Mr. Giapstone expressed the commendable 
intention of reading it himself. It is to be hoped that he 
will do so, if only to enable him to consult the barest 
decencies of political debate by inventing some other excuse 
for his present attitude than one which he exposed with 
such triumphant ridicule fiftcen years ago. 


It is superfluous, however, to call Mr. GLapsTone as a 
witness against himself in this matter. Common sense has 
already guided every man of ordinary intelligence to the 
conclusion that there are, and can be, no reasons for with- 
holding all information, even as to the barest outlines of the 
scheme of Repeal, except such as itis impossible to avow. 


Nox is there much doubt in any quarter as to what these 
unmentionable reasons are. The concealment is deliberately 


that any attempt on the part of the Conservatives to make | designed to serve two purposes—first, to “familiarize” the 
him show his hand before the appointed weeks are run must | English public—as it is euphemistically called—with the idea 


‘prove a failure. What, then, can be a more obvious 


“ tactical blunder” than for the Opposition to commit them- 


‘selves to engage in such attempts? and how triumphant 


must be the position of Mr. GLapstonE, who has only got 


_to stand up and refuse the desired information, with much 


high-minded ridicule of the adversaries who are weak 
enough to go on asking for it, and with the assurance of 
a majority to back him in withholding it! It was in 


almost a voluptuous mood that the Ministerialists of 


the baser sort disposed themselves in their seats last 


“Thursday night to hear their leader “demolish” Mr. 


‘Hotmes. How heartily they applauded every cheap snub 
which he administered to his interrogator! How they 


_ cheered and chuckled at the humour with which he repudi- 


ated the character of a “simpleton”—meaning a player so 


“unsophisticated as not to keep a king up his sleeve! What 


‘refined irony they found in “Don’t you wish you may 
“ get it?” especially when what you wish to get is simply 
‘honesty and fair dealing! And then what an exquisite 
dom was there in the very numbers of the division list! 

ree hundred and sixty-four members voting that Mr. 
‘Guapstovg has a perfect right to lead his countrymen blind- 


of a severance of the legislative union between England and 


| Ireland, and thus gradually to enlist all the forces of in- 


_dulence, weariness, and vanity of superior wisdom on the 
' side of Mr. GLapstong’s project when it at last comes to be 
disclosed ; while the second and more sinister aim of his 
_ policy undoubtedly is to prolong the painful suspense and 
anxiety of the Loyalist minority in lreland on the calcu- 
lation that their attitude under this trial will be such as 
_to alienate the sympathies of the more selfish and unin- 
formed portion of the Enslish people. The word havi 

been passed by Mr. Parnewt to the National League, an 

by thé National League to its subjects, to assume the part 
of orderly petitioners for the repeal of a law which, after 
all, is not “ fundamental,” the Loyalists who know the 
law, whether fundamental or not, to be the very condi- 
tion of their existence will naturally present themselves 
to the eye of English democratic ignorance as the real 
“troublers of Israel.” is more, their friends and 


advocates in this country can thus, by a strictly logical 
process, be represented as mere stirrers-up of civil strife ; 
and their perfectly legitimate encouragements of the Irish 
Loyalists to raise their voices against what, if it is consum- 


If, however, it may under any circumstances be the duty of | 
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mated, will be the most shameless and cowardly betrayal 
recorded in history, can, on the same principle, be de- 
nounced as “ flagitious” by an essayist-politician, who, from 
his literary antecedents, would have no right to condemn 
such action if it were really what he accuses it of being—an 
incitement to civil war. It may be too much to hope that 


_ the large uninstructed section of the English democracy 


will be able for themselves to perceive the aim of these 
tactics, or to realize their full iniquity. But we have, 
fortunately, no right to doubt that, if these things can once 
be brought home to their understandings, they have enough 
of conscience, honour, and love of fair-play to revolt against 
the political crime which is about to be perpetrated in their 
name. 


HORSE-IDIOCY. 


HAT “ the horse is a noble animal” is a belief which, if not 
imbibed with our mother's milk, has at all events come to 
most of us at a very elementary stage of physical and mental 
aliment; and though we are far from wishing in this age of 
‘scepticism to dispel or weaken any form of faith, yet are we fain 
to adwit that, if our first spelling-book had as a corollary to the 
foregoing maxim added “ and the stupidest in existence,” the per- 
plexities and disappointments which have beset the career of many 
a horseowner might have been considerably mitigated. Fore- 
warned is forearmed, and from his first pony to his first favourite 
for the Derby he would often have felt less disheartened in his 
search for the latent nobility had he received timely notice of the 
more or less dense crust of stupidity beneath which he might find 
it hidden, not to mention the fact that when found it is too often 
& very insufficient set-olf against the countervailing lack of in- 
telligence. 

Take, for instance, the ave hunter. It is one of his best- 
known characteristics that nothing will induce him to step on a 
hound if he can —— avoid doing so, and this courtesy shall, 
‘so far as it goes, be imputed unto him for nobility; yet will he 
frequently, without any apparent provocation, lash out at and kick 
one of the pack. How is it possible reasonably to account for 
such sensitive delicacy with the fore and such reckless violence 
with the hind feet ; and why, in the name of common sense, should 
he, as he often does, rush blindly through a fence or jump short at 
one, treating himself and rider to an imperial crowner, in order to 
avoid pinching the toes of a straggling hound who has suddenly 
cut in from behind? Why, again, is it that not one horse in fifty 
can be trusted to jump fairly and boldly at water? Considering 
the conformation of the horse, and what his stride is when reall 
extended, no easier leap could be imagined, and nothing sens | 
under the size of a navigable river ought to be beyond his scope, 
or, a8 Bob Chapman once put it, “ if the brute would only not try 
not to jump, there is no brook he could not clear.” What is actu- 
ally the case? The best of these magnificent animals, with their 
unrivalled propelling machinery, are considered flyers if they can 
c'ear a ribbon of water which a schoolboy would skip over; 
though at a hurdle, when exertion is foolish and unnecessary, 
they often throw a trajectory which lands them over some three- 
or four-and-twenty feet of level ground. 

Does this inability to apply his powers at the right moment 
arise from ignorance or stupidity? Hardly from the former, 
otherwise time and experience would overcome it, which they 
often do not. That he should become a cunfirmed refuser at 
water after having been once thoroughly ducked and then strained 
and blown in his struggle up a slippery bank off a clay bottom one 
can understand and pardon; but what plea save that of stupidity 
can he urge in justification of the abominable habit, so often con- 
tuacted after one of these mishaps, of curling himself up, scotching, 
and then sliding ungracefully into the flood, thus deliberately re- 
placing himself in the position which of all othera he might be 
expected to use some effort to avoid? Observe his conduct at 
‘starting from the honse-door, either in harness or under saddle. 
He has been brought round full of beans and fresh as fire; one 
would suppose that, icxix xaipwr, he would rejoice like a giant to 
run his course, Yet what is the first thing he attempts to do 
when he has his head? It is very frequently to march straight 
back to his stable. Now is it conceivable that an animal endowed, 
not with reason, but with instinct or memory in its lowest form, 
can imagine time after time, and in spite of the most convincing 
proofs to the contrary, that all this trouble of bitting, brushing, 
harnessing, or saddling has been gone through in order that 
he may be led or driven fifty yards and then return to the place 
from whence he came? As he is an animal of a highly-strung 
nervous organization, perhaps, in proportion to his ing, we 
are willing to condone many of his vagaries on a j ; the 
temperament may have its advantages as well as its ‘ancohadins 
but surely the admixture of a little common sense would suffice 
to tone down his nerves within reasonable limits, and there would 
Arrive a moment when he would be satisfied that a fully-equi ped 
knacker with the fellest intentions did not lie in ambush belind 
every heap of stones alongside a road which he has traversed fifty 
times in perfect safety, yet always with the same ridiculous exhibition 
of terror. The appearance of moisture anywhere, even during a 

i sppalling under an English 
sky; but try the experiment of pouring a bucket of water into 


the middle of a dusty road, and you shall see that, out of ten 
horses which approach the stain, seven will stop dead short as 
if they imagined they had Marcus Curtius on their backs, and 
he was about to repeat his celebrated drop leap for the benefit of 
the community. 

Do we know of any other creature which inflicts on itself such 
severe, and, so far as we can judge, unnecessary pain, as does the 
horse by hitting or brushing himself behind (speedy cutting and 
its usual consequences are too terrible to be here discussed) ? 
Nevertheless, painful and terrifying as the operation undoubtedly 
is, most horses seem to take a perverse pride in repeating it, and 
not once but a score of times shall the meditations, blissful or 
otherwise, of the homeward-wending sportsman be rudely 
broken, first by a sensation as if his steed’s hind-quarters had 
dropped suddenly off, and next by a start of resentful anguish, 
showing that the clumsy culprit attributes the result of his own 
carelessness to some fault of the rider, Idleness is the parent of 
mischief, and the enforced idleness of the borse in bis stable may 
be readily accepted as an excuse for the damage he does to his 
lodgings; but would he not if a sensible animal put some method 
into his mischief so as to avoid injuring himself as he constantly 
does? For instance, it would be greatly to his own and his 
owner’s advantage were he capable of exercising sufficient dis- 
cretion, while engaged in knocking his stall to pieces, to refrain 
from capping his own hocks, Granted, again, that it is a triumph 
of ingenuity to get cast in a loose box half as big as a barn, yet it 
must be admitted that it is the ingenuity of stupidity, It is 
stupid of a groom to rack a horse short up while he is feeding, but 
it is stupider of the horse to try to lie down while thus fettered, 
and to hang himself in his head-collar, unless something pro- 
videntially gives way or somebody chances to look in. It shows 
a certain amount of perseverance and mechanical dexterity on the 
part of the horse to open a strong swivel-spring and therein insert 
the edge of his eyelid or nostril, but having accomplished this feat 
it is surely not wise to jump back to the full length of his tether, 
thereby denuding his eye or nose of its natural covering, greatly to 
the detriment of his comfort and personal appearance. Such 
mishaps as these, though certainly not usual, have been known to 
occur, and may therefore fuirly be cited as the climax of mischievous 
stupidity. 

Even the maternal instinct, strong in the horse as in all other 
avimals, is yet not strong enough to counteract the bias of in- 
herent foolishness. Look at a brood mare, one of the blue-blooded 
matrons of the Stud-book. With a warm thatched hovel amply 
provided with litter, forage, and all things necessary for 
comfort, she will, unless shut in, stand outside her door for hours 
in snow, or rain, or wind, for no other discernible purpose exce 
that of starving herself and her foal to death. Would the 
maligned donkey behave in such a manner? . Not. he or she, 
In the cosiest corner of that shed he would remain ensconced, 
comforting himself with provender, or sleeping on the dry straw, 
and, completely contented to let well alone, would never so much 
as dream of re | out to see how the weather was getting on. 
That very unamiable trait in the horse's character—vamely, his 
power of remembering for evil, as contrasted with his extremely 
unretentive memory for good—should perhaps be attributed rather 
to malignity than to stupidity ; yet withal it is stupid of him so soon 
to forget his friends, while he is so quick to recognize one who has 
done him a real or imaginary injury. There are any number of 
instances of the lasting grudge borne by racehorses against jockeys 
who have ridden them in one or more severely-contested races ; to 
cite two well-known cases in point, the late Lord Anglesey'’s 
General Hess never, if he could help it, would allow Sam Rogers to 
approach him, and the assault by Muley Edris on Archer was 
prompted by a similar spirit of revenge; but it would be difficult 
to quote an authentic case of a horse showing affectionate remem- 
brance for any one from whom he had been separated more than a 
few days. One often hears it said, “ Such and such an animal knows 
So-and-so the moment he gets up, and always goes kindly with 
him.” Nevertheless, this does not prove recognition of the rider; 
the horse knows that a hand which suits his mouth is on the 
bridle, and that therefore matters will be made easy for him in 
that respect; but it would require some indication of esteem for 
the jockey before he got up to show clearly that there was till then 
any feeling beyond indifference on the part of the quadraped, or 
that he attributed any individuality to the touch, Again, the 
attachment, or at any rate preference, often manifested by the 
race-horse for his own particular lad is frequently adduced as 
proof of the animal's intelligence; yet such attachment is of a 
ae 4 temporary and evanescent nature, for on changing hands, 
and being in consequence provided with a fresh attendant, 
the horse is on with the new love almost before he is off with 
the old. Lucky for him, perhaps, that it is so; for were it 
otherwise, a veteran selling-plater who has d through some 
ten or a dozen stables would be torn with conflicting emotions 
every time he went on to a racecourse at the sight of former 

friends from whom the exigencies of his career had separated him. 
Blest, however, as he is in this respect with the worst of memories, 
he walks unconcernedly round the paddock without so much as 
turning his head on hearing voices which must have been once 
familiar exclaiming, “ There he goes!” “ ‘That's the old sinner!” 
“ How much is he entered to be sold for to-day?” “ Wonder if 
the governor will try to buy him back?” &c. Sometimes, too, it 
could be wished that there was a little more discrimination, a 
little more heed in his treatment of his retainer in esse, to whom 


for the time being he really does feel and wish to show himselé 
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beholden, for his playfulness with his teeth and his awkwardness 
teri 

» ea Hess, of whom mention hus before been made, was once 
found huddled up in the corner of his box, shaking from head to 
foot, in a black sweat, with his lad lying dead in the straw behind 
him. It was considered at the time highly intelligent and amiable 
on the part of the General thus to exhibit his remorse for what 
his people declared to be, and what probably really was, an 
Sailieet and when on the following morning he was found to be 
still so upset as to be incapable of fulfilling an engagement, there 
was general consent that he had made the amende honorable in 
the highest degree. The secret of that slaughter will, of course, 
never be known; but the idea forces itself upon one that an 
animal with any sense would have looked to see who it was 


' whom he was about to kill, or, seeing who it was, would 


have restricted his practical joking within more reasonable limits. 
“The Honourable Crasher,” of Market Harborough fame, was 
wont to declare that he “never lost his stupidity,” by which he 
meant to imply that he always kept his head, and it is in this sense 
exactly that a horse does almost invariably lose his stupidity just 
at the moment when it would be most desirable for him to retain 
it. What is his behaviour if ie fresh when he finds him- 
self on frozen or slippery ground ? hy, immediately to begin 
capering on two legs where a cat would use six if she had 
them. Such ill-timed levity naturally ends badly ; he sprawis, 
flounders, at once loses all presence of mind, and strikes out 
wildly like a bad swimmer in a tideway. If by good luck he so 
far recovers his equilibrium as to get fair foothold, instead of 
taking warning at his narrow escape and soberly, discreetly, and 
reverently ordering his footsteps till he has passed the treacherous 

e, he starts into a mad gallop, for which the only excuse— 
if one could credit him with the sense to be aware of it—is, that 
it brings the matter one way or another to a speedy termination. 
His furious violence when in difficulties out hunting is so notorious, 
that there is hardly a man who rides tolerably straight to hounds 
who would not willingly give an extra fifty or a hundred for a 
horse who could be warranted to preserve even a modicum of 
coolness, to show some gleam of intelligence in extricating himself 
from the scrapes incidental to the pursuit. “If by good hap or 
our Lady’s grace” any of our friends should light upon a horse like 
the Douglas’s charger, “‘ Prompt in his paces, cool and bold,” let us 
advise them to keep him, not only as the Douglas did, “ till some- 
what old,” but to the very extremity of equine longevity. 


A STUDY OF COD’S-HEADS. 


N Monday last, if we may believe the daily papers (and if you 

do not believe the daily papers, you know, where are you ?), 
there was a large gathering of the unemployed on Clerkenwell 
Green. We think we may say with somewhat better face than 
some persons very much more given to gushing, that nowhere has 
profounder and more genuine sympathy with those of the unem- 
Ployed who deserve sympathy been displayed than in the Saturday 
view. Itis not our habit to indulge in philanthropic adjectives, 

or to flourish cambric over the woes of any one, high or low. But 
it is not those who indulge in these peculiar luxuries (we own 
that to us they would not be luxuries at all) who are the best 
friends of the objects of their boisterous compassion. Therefore, 
in anything that is going to be said, it is to be understood that no 
word of reproach, far less any of insult, is intended for those 
honest men who want to work and who cannot get work to do. 
No doubt some of these were present at the meeting which, to 
return to the story, was, according to the daily papers, held on 
Clerkenwell Green last Monday. Drowning men will catch at 
straws, and God forbid that any one should mock at starving 
men for gaping at flies! But, if there were some hearers who 
deserve nothing but pity and help, there were evidently some 
a, who deserve something quite different. A certain Mr. 
rge Bateman, a Socialist, said “ he had seen that one member 

of their Board of Guardians had suggested the poor should be 
fed on soup made of cod’s-heads, (Cries of ‘ shame !’) He 
should like to know whether such things were not enough to 
drive them to violence, and he thought that the person sug- 
gesting it ought to have cod’s-h thrust down his throat 
till his breath was taken away.” This last remark, by the way, 
might be construed into a direct instigation to murder a given 
person; but never mind that. The points of real interest are 
the intelligence and information of Mr. George Bateman to begin 
with, and the state of mind of the classes he addressed to follow. 
Mr. Bateman is, 9s we have seen, described as a Socialist, and we 
have it on the unimpeachable authority of Mr. Bradlaugh, who 
certainly is not a Tory or an aristocrat, that honest Socialists are 
usually either poets or idiots. There is no reason to believe that 
Mr. George Bateman is a poet; it would be rude to suppose him 
dishonest ; so what remains? Certainly if he had not — what 
is called in familiar parlance a cod’s-head-and-shoulders himself, he 
could not have got into his fine frenzy as to the insult offered to 
the majesty of the people by the wicked Guardian. If Mr. 
Bateman knew anything of the great art of cookery, he would of 
course know that in the kitchens of dukes and princes fish soup is 
made out of the “ trimmings ” of fish—heads, tails, fins, bones, and 
so forth. Vatel himself (the affecting history of whose death 
Mr. Bateman cf course knows) would not have hesitated to make 


a stock for his master Condé, or his king Louis the Magnificent, 
out of cod’s-heads ; and inthe most luxurious and expense-no-object 
volume of a large and choice series of cookery-books which we 
have referred to, “the head of a large cod” is especially recom- 
mended for the foundation and nutritive basis of a notably 
curious preparation. Of this, of course, Mr. Bateman was igno- 
rant :—as ignorant as Mr. Arch was of the meaning of the word 
“ hind,” as ignorant as all these leaders of the people are of every- 
thing but the arts of demagogy and especially the art of living on 
workers instead of by work. 

But the fact that this kind of stuff should even be thought 
likely to go down with the people, the further fact that, 
as is only too much to be feared, it to some extent does & 
down, is the serious matter. Suppose that dukes and princes 
not, as a rule, eat cod’s-head soup (whereas, as we have seen, 
they do when they have cooks sensible enough to give it them), 
why should there be any insult offered to the sovereign multitude 
in prescribing it? Although, as has been hinted, a cod’s-head has 
a symbolic meaning not ssaperoptinte to the occasion, there is 
nothing that we know of repulsive or derogatory about itself. Itis 
only supposed, when deprived of its concomitant shoulders, to be 
what the butchers and the cooks call “not prime,” not the most 
expensive, luxurious, and fashionable part of the fish, though with 
the shoulders it happens to be even that. So the sovereign people 
not only is expected by persons like Mr. Bateman to turn up its 
sovereign nose thereat, but to resent and visit with condign pun- 
ishment the infamy of suggesting that cod’s-heads are preferable to. 
starvation. And, unluckily, there are but too many instances at. 
hand to prove that this spurious dignity, this below-stairs proper- 

ide, does exist to only too large an extent. There was a Scotch 

ankee not om (we think he was the man who drives distin- 
guished Englishmen who are not too nice in their choice of 
company about the country to get himself a name) who came to- 
the conclusion that the existence of a Royal Family is “an insult to. 
the manhood of every Englishman.” So does Mr. George Bateman, 
Socialist, consider it an insult to the manhood of every Clerken- 
weller that he should be invited to eat fish-soup made of cod’s- 
heads. So does the gentleman of the lower classes (let us hope he 
was a wag) who the other day refused to demean himself by 
working for tenpence an hour, and preferred to live on his wife, 
think that tenpence an hour was an insult to his own man- 
hood. So did the very historical men who, on the testimony 
of Mr. John Dixon, being, by their own account, destitute, 
and being provided with light, unskilled work at fivepence an 
hour, instead of sixpence, or at sixpence instead of sevenpence, 
preferred loafing and liberty to so despicable a > 
such a mood were those other unemployed who objected to. 
distributors of charity because they were not “elected "—a most 
tragi-farcical evidence of the mischief of political chatter. Most. 
recent and funniest is the evidence of two witnesses at Bow 
Street on Wednesday. We are entirely unable to criticize the 
credibility of the statements of fact made by Charles Marson and 
Francis Connolly as to the throwing of missiles from the Carlton 
Club. The Committee of the Club will doubtless see into that. 
matter. But it is very noteworthy that the sovereign people, as 
typified by Messrs, Marson and Connolly, do not seem to have so 
much objected to the milk cans and the soap and the potato- 
peelings which they did or did not evolve out of their i nation 
as to the fact that the members of the Carlton actually dared to 
laugh at them—the sovereigns, Charles Marson said that this 
laughing “would not be erased from his memory for years.” 
Francis Connolly remarked with sarcastic force that the Carlton- 
ians “cleared away when they saw the effect of the laughter.” 
Now we really do not know whether anybody in the Carlton 
laughed or jeered or mocked at all, It is quite possible that some- 
body did. And Demos, it seems, is not to be laughed at. The 
most despotic monarchs have for some time given up, and the 
wiser of them never entertained, the practice of punishing 
people for laughter. Demos is of another kind. He is sacro- 
sanct; he is divine; and woe to those who laugh at him! Woe 
also to those who offer him cod’s-head soup, though they might not 
have the least objection to dine off it themselves, or work for 
him in a time of great distress and slack business at wages suffi- 
cient to keep him and his family (nine hours at sixpence, be it 
remembered, is something like five-and-twenty shillings per week 
of five days and a half), or when competition is cutting the throat 
of every trade in England propose that he should share the loss 
they meet themselves, or in any other way insult his manhood! 
Broken windows as an earnest, and, if Mr. George Bateman can 
have his way, cod’s-heads thrust down the throat till abatement 
a: breath, shall be the lot of any such traitor to the majesty of 

mos. 

The last persons, of course, who ought to be blamed for this 
mischievous madness are the working-men themselves, They 
have been flattered and pampered and kotooed to till it is no 
wonder if they have contracted some of the vices of the sillier and 
worser kind of ancient aristocrat. With Mr. Gladstone cap in 
hand to them for years; with statesmen, not unfortunately of one 
party only, though chiefly of one, constantly dilating on their 
Virtues and wisdom ; with, as was seen only the other day, men 
of position cond ing, as the present Attorney-General 


condescended, to the most unworthy conduct in order to excuse 
the blackguardism cf a few b uardly members of their 
order; with catchpenny newspapers proclaiming that Demos is 
pper of in- 
and lack of 


now king; and with agitators rubbing the cayenne 
cendiary speeches into the open wounds of bad 
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et all this it would be very odd if some working- 
men did not lose their wits. Flattery and misery, open polling- 
booths and shut shops, Chamberlains and Batemans, es- 
unions and Social Democratic Leagues—all these things and persons 
bring their bad influence on them at once. The wiser any man is, 
the slower will he be to be very certain that in the same cireum- 
stances he might be sa against the same temptations and the 
same incitements. Yet it is certain that this pseudo-dignity, this 

terous talk about “manhood,” are among the very worst 
signs of the time. The very men who how! about their manhood 
being outraged by a House of Lords or by cod’s-head soup appear 
to be indifferent to the infamy of the Transvaal Convention and 


the abandonment of Gordon. The very flourishers who are so. 


sensitive to being jeered at that they must needs loot shops and 
insult women shrink back at a single sentry’s bayonet, and run 
in hundreds before sixteen policemen with truncheons. The 
dignity and the manhood of this sort ought to be really curious 
trouvailles for some new Astolfo, and he will probably find them 
in close neighbourhood to the veracity of Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
and the courtesy of Mr. Thorold Rogers. 

It is no mere conventional repetition to say again that none of 
these strictures apply to the better class of working-man, Any 
man who is not very unfortunate must be acquainted with men 
who would no more think of showing “dignity ” or “ manhood” 
in this fashion than he himself would think of showing either by 
following the example of the Attorney-General’s fellow-guests the 
other night, and hissing the Attorney-General’s Sovereign and pay- 
mistress. But the quality of the speeches too often addre: to 
working-men’s meetings, and the reception, unfortunately, also 
too often accorded to those addresses, prove how largely the class 
is leavened by this evil admixture of ne’er-do-weels, who take the 
— of capitalist firebrands of the Carnegie and Chamberlain 

literally, who would rather be unemployed than employed 
honestly, would rather loaf, whether at political meetings and 
otherwise, than labour, and who find their ideal of manhood, not 
in doing a day's work like a man, nor in standing up to an enemy 
like a man, but in mischief and looting. These make the true 
“ many-headed,” the true “ swinish multitude ” (though the swine 
is a very excellent creature in comparison) the true Demos who 
has been accursed of all wise men since his first ap ce on the 


earth, To no one ought they to be more hateful than to the real | 


working-man himself; and if the real working-man allows himself 
to be cajoled by those whose tools they are, we fear that our study 
of cod’s-heads might be carried on with a new meaning and a new 
application. bs 


THE “FINALITY FIREPLACE.” 


TetAaD is distinguished from all the Continental nations | 
of Europe by the love of home. As a tation we get credit — 


for placing the pleasures of domestic comfort first among the 
delights of life. What his Fatherland is to the German, his Home 
is to the Englishman. He may show his appreciation of it in 
much the same way as the German shows his of the Fatherland, 
by getting out of it, but still it serves him as something to be 
proud of, to get sentimental over, to sing songs about. Even the 
poet who feels most at home carousing with Gonpedatagaateite in 
ry om, can sing sweetly of the joys of “ My Ain Fireside.” 
“ Home, sweet Home,” is the national melody which ranks next 
in popularity aiter “ God save the Queen.” It never fails to 
elicit rapturous applause, even when massacred by the strong 
— accent of a foreigner; and the hearth is the shrine on 
which burns the sacred flame of this home-worship. Hence it is 
taken as synonymous with the home. With their alliterative 
affinity they run so well together, that in Sega we find the 
words hearth and home constantly united. typical Briton is 
supposed to be a being ready to lay down his life at any moment 
for the protection of his hearth. To “ violate the sanctity of the 
domestic hearth ” is counted sacrilege of the blackest dye. Never 
was there a tax which cut so deeply into the hearts of the people 
a3 the Hearth-tax. To be without a household fire indicates the 
lowest depth of ruin and decay. Hence the proverb, “ Silks and 
satins put out the kitchen fire.” And it is not “ Poor Richard” 
alone who brings the fire into play to give pith to his wise saws. 
It plays a conspicuous in folk-lore and superstitious prac- 
More especially is this the case in the North-country, 
Tn Scotland the kitchen fire is never allowed to go out. A huge 
lump of coal, entirely filling up the grate, and known as the 
“gathering coal,” is placed on it the last thing at night, under the 
fostering care of which it remains alight till morning. A host of 
Superstitions cluster round the fire. In the first place, you must 
be very careful not to let any one carry fire out of the house on 
New Year's Day, especially not a woman, as it will bring you 
misfortune in the course of the year. Every one knows the fateful 
influence of tire on the future of engaged couples in the ing of 
nuts on All Hallows Eve. The iire, like animals, has a su 
power of discerning spiritual influences. If it burn blue, it is a 
Sure sign that some supernatural manifestation may be looked for. 
Nay, even the poking and mending of a fire has a mystic influence 
upon one’s fortunes, for if you make it burn at one side while it 
Temains black at the other, you doom yourself to marry a one- 
eyed person. In short, the gift of Prometheus has become man’s 
familiar rather than his slave. He is helpless without it. The 
first act of the shipwrecked castaway, from St. Paul downwards, 


that he is still in the flesh, and subject to the general chilliness 
which would seem to be the touch of nature which makes the 
whole world kin. No race, however benighted, is ignorant of 
the art of making fire. In this respect the savage outdoes the 
civilized man, for he can kindle a fire by the friction of dry wood, 
while the latter can do it only with the help of matches, with 
their own to light ve not 
though fire-lighting is the art of civilized life to i 

it would seem to be the last to be perfected. 

It is humiliating to feel that of that art we, with our boasted 
nineteenth-century enlightenment, have not yet mastered the first 
rudiments. As a nation we are separated from all other European 
nations by the practice of burning open fires instead of stoves. 
Yet that fire is more a part of house decoration, something pretty 
to look at, than an effective instrument for warming our Podice 
and our houses. Count Rumford, the founder of the Royal Insti- 
tution, was the first preacher of reform in fire. His voice was 
raised some century ago, but the reform is still unaccomplished. 
Therefore, when Mr. Pridgin Teale lately took up his parable 
about it in the Royal Institution, he had a numerous and 
attentive audience. In these days of increased expenditure and 
diminished incomes every one would gladly economize if he 
only knew how, and there is no item of the domestic economy 
which calls forth more grumbling than the coal bill. How to 
diminish it and yet increase our warmth is what Mr. Pridgin 
Teale undertook to show. Twelve years’ ardent study of the 
subject of fire-grates have given him a claim to be heard. He has 
now arrived at what he calls the “ finality fire,” which fulfils the 
conditions of throwing out the greatest amount of heat with the 
| least consumption of fuel. It is almost needless to say that the 

grates most in favour among us at present reverse these condi- 
| tions and achieve the greatest consumption of fuel with the least 
production of heat with signal success. It is worth noting, in 
passing, that the most perfect examples of everything which 
grates ought not to be have been found in the waiting-rooms of 
railway-stations, It will be welcome news to most of us that 
smoke, soot, and cinders, those nuisances sup to be inse 
able from the blessing of fire, are results of imperfect combustion, 
and not only ought not, but with a perfectly constructed fireplace, 
need never exist. In the best Ad there is but three per cent, 
of mineral ash, and this is the only refuse which, if it were 
properly burnt, would be left behind. It is a common saying that 
the fires burn worst in the coldest weather. But how few people 
understand that, as a matter of fact, you must keep your fire warm 
if you want your fire to warm you. To this end there must be as 
little iron about it as possible. Iron absorbs the heat instead of 
radiating it. Thus the back and sides of the fireplace ought to be 
fire-brick, which has strong radiating power, and the fire-chamber 
only of metal. Radiant heat has the great advantage of being 
like the sun’s rays, it heats the objects only in the room, not the 
air. However large the fire ma: aN the atmosphere of the room 
never has the dry exhausted feeling inseparable from the use of 
stoves, Above all, if you wish to keep the fire hot, the space 
between the fire-chamber and the hearth must be enclosed with an 
economizer, This keeps a receptacle of hot air constantly below 
the fire, and excludes the cold pm commonly allowed to 
sweep up through it, which checks combustion and makes cinders, 
The dog-grate and the open tile-lined fireplace now so much in 
favour are steps in the right direction, but the building of the 

te must be as nicely adjusted to mathematical measurements as 

the building of a r. Teale the 
great precision. @ proportions of the whole are regu’ 
the size of the bottom of the fire-chamber, which must always 4 
& square contained within an equilateral triangle. The arrangement 
of the retreating sides is a point of much nicety, as it is essential 
to adjust their inclination so that they shali radiate heat into the 
room and not to one another. The back ought to protrude over 
the fire-chamber at an angle of seventy degrees. If this is not 
attended to, the flame all goes up the chimney, and helps to pollute 
the outer airin the shape of smoke. It is comforting to learn 
that there is some way of curing a smoky chimney other than by 
mounting on the outside an iggy Angers that makes night 
hideous with its rotatory shrieks. proper treatment is to 
narrow the throat, which ought not to be more than four to five 
inches wide. It would muca improve the looks of the London 
streets if this cure were more generally tried, as one cannot walk 
half a dozen steps without noting roofs disfigured with metal 
monsters, eloquent witnesses of a plague of smuke below, Finally 
the front bars of the perfect grate must be upright, and not 
horizontal ; and they ought to be narrow, and with narrow spaces 
between them. 

Nor is it only the building of the grate that must be looked to 
by all lovers of good fires. A good tire, we must note by the 
way, is an equally-burning mass of coal, with a well-dilfused 
orange-coloured flame throughout. The cheerful blaze that roars 
in flames halfway up the chimney is to be deprecated, To attain 
this much depends on the poking and mending of the fire, which 
is an art not to be learned in a day. To mend a fire well you 
must have a “ disk-poker,” or, better still, a “ claw-poker,” with 
which to drag the live coals towards the front and throw on your 
fresh fuel behind. This will make a pretty fire. Those who want 
a thoroughly good wearing fire must spread the live coals out over 
the bottom of the grate and thén carefully cover them witha 
layer of small coal, fitting the bits as carefully together as if they 

mended for 


has always been to light a fire, by way of convincing himself 


were laying a tesselated pavement. Fingers are recom 
this instead of tongs; and then throw four to five pounds of coal 
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on thetop. The fire thus mended will last for five hours. There is no 
mistake which tends more to a lavish waste of coal than imperfect 
mending of the fire which has to be continually repeated. Mr. Teale 
is lucky in having a household willing to second his measures of 
reform in as far as concerns the consumption of coal. In general 
the domestic staff glory in burning as much coal as — A 
highly-prized cook has been known to give up her p. because 
her master would not allow as many tons of coal in the year as 
the family who lived next door consumed. But the reform of 
fireplaces will not only lead to an economy of outlay in coal. The 
abolition of cinders which it entails would also be a direct 
saving both to individuals and municipalities, which now pay 
large sums for the sifting and removal of cinders. Perhaps the 
children of the future may need a gloss to — the meaning of 
Cinderella in the golden age when men have learned that, though 
= can be no smoke without a fire, fires there may be without 
smoke, 


PRINCE BISMARCK—AN HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


ie our previous notice of Mr. Lowe's book on Prince Bismarck 
we kept entirely to the author to the neglect of the hero. We 
propose to return once more to these two big volumes and to sift 
them on a different “ope The author’s big words we shall allow 
to slip through, while we shall retain only interesting facts about 
Bismarck himself. We shall keep chiefly to the small print, in 
which, according to a fashion that has always seemed to us strange, 
the hero’s own words are given. Modesty, we should have 
thought, would in all cases lead the writer of a biography to have 
his hero “writ large,” and himself writ small. This, however, 
while one’s eyesight remains good is not a matter of much a, 
ance. So long as there is a difference of type, the trouble of 
making a judicious selection is rendered as small as well can be. 
We shall not, as we said in our previous review, aim at passing 
any judgment on the Prince's character. We shall content our- 
selves with merely exhibiting striking parts in it, and with quoting 
curious anecdotes, Both of these are found in greater abundance 
in the parts about his early 
age, than in his latter days. We can hardly suppose that that 
rugged character has got at all rounded by its beatings in 
the waves of the world. The explanation may be that in the ex- 
alted position which he has reached less gets seroad of his eccen- 
tricities, Time, of course, has put a cj to those extravagances 
which in few men outlast early manhood. We no longer expect 
to find him the “swinge-buckler” who, at the University of 
Géttingen, fought twenty-eight duels and drew blood from twenty- 
eight antagonists in the course of his three years, It is something 
to find that his vast appetite lasted well on into life. When he 
was forty-four he one day comforted his wife by writing to tel] her 
that for tea he had had, not only tea and coffee, but a bottle of 
Bordeaux, six eggs, three kinds of meat, and cakes. In the French 
war, when he was twelve years older, his appetite was not so good. 
For instance, one day he had nothing more for dinner in the wa 
of food than a beefsteak and a half and two slices of pheasant. He 
looked back with regret to the happy morning of life, when at one 
meal “ he could make away with eleven hard-boiled eggs.” Why, 
we may regretfully ask, was he not hero enough, having got to 
eleven, to round off the dozen? “In our family,” he said, ‘we 
are all great eaters. If there were many in the country with sach 
ry capacity, the State could not exist. 1 should have to emigrate.” 
For drink in his youth he liked nothing better than champagne 
and porter taken in one cup; but later on he took kindly to a 
mixture invented by Moltke, who combined champagne, hot tea, 
and sherry. This he drank for the first time on a day when, with 
a friend, “ he had in five or six hours shot a hundred and sixty 
hares.” Hares, by the way, must haye been uncommonly plenti- 
fal in that part of the world if 7 can be shot at the rate of 
about one in every two minutes. Though Bismarck, as we learn 
from his secretary, drinks good beer as well as good wine every 
day but when he is ill, yet he “ ro ye the widespread use of 
beer. It makes men stupid, lazy, and impotent. It is the cause 
of all the democratic pot-politics which people talk over it. Good 
corn-brandy would be better.” He quoted some general “ who 
had laid down the principle, ‘Red wine for children, champagne 
for men, schnaps for generals.’” This is clearly a German corrupt 
rendering of Johnson’s saying :—“ Claret is the liquor for boys ; 
pet for men ; but he who aspires to be a hero must drink brandy.” 

degeneracy of this century from the last is sadly shown 
when we find that, while a mere scholar then named port as the 
manly drink, a soldier now names that lady's drink 
Bismarck, after recounting how one day he drank off at a breath 
“one of those old puzzle-bottles” that held three-quarters of a 
bottle of dry champagne, continues :— 

“Formerly, feats of that sort were the indispensable pongo into the 
diplomatic service. They drank the weak-headed ones below the table, then 
they asked them all sorts of things which they wanted to know, and forced 
them to make all sorts of concessions which they had no authority to make. 
‘They then made them sign their names, and when the poor fellows grew 
suber they could not imagine how their signatures got there.” 

Sir William Temple, in one of his Letters, tells how at the castle 
of the Bishop of Miinster a two-quart silver cup was handed 
round, which had to be drunk off, and then, to show that it was 
empty to be reversed, and a clapper being put in it, to be rung as 
a He, however, being scarcely less knowing than Bismarck, 
generally had with him some gentlemen to do the drinking for 


manhood, up perhaps to middle. 


him, 


all the way from Cologne to Berlin, a.railway 
is good cheer told on his 


country :— 

It is told how the tears came into his eyes when, in one of his suburbar 
walks when at school in Berlin, he once more saw a plough. “ Believe: 
me,” said the Princess of her husband once, with natural exaggeration, “a 
turnip interests him more than all your politics.” “I am quite home-sick,” 
he wrote in one of his earlier letters, “for country, woodside, and lazin 
with the indispensable addition of loving wives, and trim, well-beha 
children.” “What I like best,” he once said, “is to be in we.l-greased 


top-boots, far away from ci 


It was perhaps this love of well-greased top-boo 
that ted im in 1848 to write of great cities in a way that woul 
have delighted Robert Owen, and which should do something 
towards winning him the good will of Mr. Ruskin and Mr, William 
Morris. “* All large cities,’ he said, ought ‘to be swept from the: 
earth ’—an opinion which procured him the sobriquet of the 
Stadt-vertilger or ‘Town-Destroyer.’” Sleeplessness has been. 
his greatest trouble. He has none of that happy power which 
belonged to a man as unlike him as possible in every way—Mr. 
Cobden—who used to say that, even when he came back home from 
a hot debate in Parliament, no sooner had he laid his head on his 
illow than he went off “dead as a fish for a sleep of six hours.” 

r. Gladstone, it is said, has the same happy power. Bismarck, 
on the contrary, has had too often to own “that thinking and 
speculating keep going on in my brain. When the first grey dawn 
begins to shine on my bed, I fall over, and sleep straight on till 
ten o'clock, and sometimes later.” When he was young to his. 
work as Minister he now and then got up in these restless nights, 
and wrote down the despatches or letters which were running in 
his head. But, he continues, “when I read them over in the 
morning they were worthless; mere platitudes, trivial conf 
stuff, such as you might find in the Voss Gazette.” 

In the first appointment that to draw 
up @ report on the compensation that shou id for property 
taken for public improvements. “ You could not,» he wrote, “ pay 
me in cash, if you were to turn the pleasure-garden of my father into 
a carp-pond, or the grave of my deceased aunt into an eagraaney 7 
In his first public speech great encouragement may be found for 
those who wisely seek their training for a Parliamentary life in 
Municipal or Local Boards. It was in a rural assembly, on the subject 
of “ the excessive consumption of tallow in.the workhouse,” that. 
the great Chancellor began his career as an orator and statesman. 
For oratory in itself he has no great “ When a man,” 
he once said, “ has the misfortune to be eloquent, he makes . 
too often and too long. . . . Those eloquent speakers are like a 
good many gentlemen with small feet, who always wear shoes. 
too small for them, and stick out their feet to be looked at.” He 
once suggested that in the House of Parliament “ half a dozen. 
drummers should be placed on the Ministerial bench, and that all 
interpellations should be answered with a roll of their drums.” 
But in this he was not so original as usual, for he was merely 
copying Santerre, the Jacobin brewer, who had in this way 
drowned the voice of Louis XVI. at the scaffold. 

One Liberal nobleman—Count Schwerin—who acted as President of the 
Chamber—asked Bismarck what he had against him. “That you were 
not shot at the battle of Prague ” (like the great Frederick’s General of the: 
same omy was the curt reply. 

Another Liberal deputy who, piqued by the words of Bismarck, while 
admiring his courtesy in combat, offered, on behalf of the Left, to spare 
his life when they got the upper-hand, provided he- too would name any 
Liberal he would do the like by if he in his turn came to power. “ No, 
no,” replied Bismarck, “ courteous to the last rung of the » but 

same,”’ 

The definition that he gave in 1849 of the word “ ” is 
humorous. “No expression,” he said, “had lately been so 
much misused. Everybody had taken it to mean exactly what 
served his own end; 


ts and the coun 


1850, that “the art of printing is the choice weapon of anti- 


is as great as in meat and drink. “He is what the 
Germans call a ‘chain-smoker,’ one whose morning and night is. 
connected by a cable of cigars, each link of which is lighted at 
the stump of its predecessor. Bismarck has related that in this. 
way he has 
journey of about 
weight. At his heaviest, in the year 1879, he weighed full sixteen 
stone—not “ close upon ronrer | stone,” as Mr. Lowe says, who has 
blundered in turning pounds German into pounds English. In the 
following four years he lost about forty pounds. He came across. 
a physician who has cut off liquids at his meals. Whether after 
dinner he is allowed still to show his prowess on “a puzzle cup ” 
| we are not told. He is never so happy as when he is in the 
| | 
had succeeded in gaining over to his views.” It is strange to find 
2 a = Protestant and a German a as Bismarck did in 
“is now more and more assuming the character of a salutary medi- 
cine against the evils created by itself—although, perhaps, in 
some measure it belongs to the physic-stock of that wae who 
cured a case of cancer in the face by amputating the head.” One 
or two of his sayings about war are striking. In 1876 he 
defended himself against the charge of having caused an article 
to be written headed “ War in Sight.” “T did not,” be said, 
“object to that article; for I hold that, when it is generally felt 
that a minority is egging the country on to war, people cannot 
make too great a noise in order to attract the majority's attention ; 
; . for, as a rule, the majority does not incline towards war, which is 
a brought on by minorities.” Many years earlier, when he resisted 
a war with Austria for the sake of German union, he-said :—“ On 
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every one who could prevent the war, but would not, he invoked 

curse of every honest soldier who dies for a cause which, in 
his heart, he despises and damns.” In the course of this speech 
he told the story of “the Englishman who fought a vic- 
torious combat with a sentinel, in order to be able to 
hang himself in the sentry-box, a right be claimed for himself and 
every free Briton.” His references to England are frequent and, 
in the earlier part of his career, flattering. In 1858, writing to 
Mantenffel, he said, “ My sympathies for England are livelier than 
fur any other country after my own.” Mr. Lowe says that he 
quotes Shakspeare oftener even than Goethe, and quotes him in 
the original. His knowledge of our history is not, however, so 
great as his biographer maintains. In one of his speeches he 
makes the monstrous statement that “ it was only at the end of 
the last century that an active Parliamentary life began in 
England.” He had clean forgotten the England of Walpole, the 
elder Pitt, Burke, North, and, we might almost add, of Fox. No 
knowledge of foreign countries or foreign literature ever lessened 
his pride in Prussia. “On returning home from foreign countries 
I have always felt,” he said, “right proud of being a Prussian.” 
Yet he makes an admission about one part of his countrymen 
which no foreigner is likely to dispute. “ In the subaltern portion 
of our State servants,” he wrote, “ there is rooted with indestruc- 
tible firmness a tendency to be overbearing and rude.” 

We must not pass over his reply to the Prince of Augustenburg, 
the Pretender to the Duchies of Sleswig-Holstein :— 

At first I called him “ Highness,” and was altogether very polite. But 
when he began to make objections about Kiel Harbour, which we wanted, 
and would lis‘en to none of our military demands, I put on a different 
face. I now titled him “ Translucency,” and teld. him at last quite 
coolly that we could easily wring the neck of the chicken we ourselves had 
hatched. 

‘As a contrast to this and by way of conclusion, we will quote a 
passage of his writing, some lines of which are almost worthy 
to rank with the Book of Ecclesiastes :— 


Everything in this world is, after all, only a question of time; men and 
nations, fully and wisdom, peace and war, come and go like waves, but 
the seca remains. There is nothing on the earth but hypocrisy and 
jugglery, and whether it is fever or grape-shot that tears away this mask 
of itlesh, fall it must, sooner or later; and then there will manifest itself 
so strong a likeness between lrussian and Austrian, if they are of equal 
height, as to make it difficult to distinguish between. them. The wise 
man and the fool, too, when their bones are picked clean, look just alike. 
With reflections like these one soon gets rid of one’s specific patriotism, 
but we should indeed be in desperate case if we depended on it for our salva- 
tion, 


AN UNEMPLOYED TRAGEDIENNE. 


wrt is to happen to a painstaking actress who can only 
form in pieces which are sup to be of the loftiest kind, 
which the public obstinately refuses to go and see? In England, 
tender as we are to those who tread, or want to tread, the stage, it 
would probably be said that she must submit to her fate, and remain 
in obscurity, only emerging at rare intervals to subject an audience 
to the infliction known as a “ recital”; but they order these matters, 
if not better, at all events ditlerently, in France. There the 
have a great State Theatre—“ le premier théatre du monde,” as it 
is called, not without reason—and this mighty institution has to 
instruct as well as to please. It must not be directed with a view 
to giving people what, in their mistaken opinion, amuses them. 
If the public knew what was good for them, they would go to 
hear Racine and Corneille; and if they choose to neglect the 
gods of French art, the olliciating priests and priestesses must 
still attend. There must be a tragédienne in what, in somewhat 
contradictory fashion, is called the House of Moliére. Corruption 
and decline of the popular taste cannot be taken into account by 
those whose duty it is to enable playgoers to listen to the 
sonorous verse which has such a remarkable power of sending 
people to sleep. If playgoers will not avail themselves of the 
opportunity, the loss is theirs. 

Such at least is apparently the view taken by the Minister who 
has recently intervened in the curious dispute between Mlle. 
Dudlay and the managing Committee of the Théatre Frangais. 
This lady may possibly be remembered by those who frequented 
the Gaiety when the company of the Comédie Francaise was 
there, as having on the last night taken (at very short notice) the 
leading part in a little piece called Davenant, written for the 
occasion by M. Jean Aicard, during the performance of which, 
by the way, a great French ian, who was standing at the 
wing, very nearly lost his life. At that time Mlle. Dudlay was 
very young and inexperienced ; but she has since worked steadily 
at ove branch of her art, and is now a ienne. A 
great tragédienne she certainly is not; but this is in no way re- 
markable, for a great tragic actress is like the African diamond 
which is to dazzle the world shortly. If one appears in a century, 
that century is, on the whole, fortunate. _Untortunately in the 
absence of any really brilliant genius, the French public does not 
seem to care for the historic masterpieces, and seemingly Mlle. 
Dudlay’s performances— which certainly had merit, though it was 
merit of a moderate kind—did not pay. In consequence, so far 
as we can understand, of this fact, the Committee of Management a 
short time ago dismissed her, or gave her notice to leave, we are 
not sure which ; oy a can be ascertained, the lady was 
practically cashiered she did not draw. 


Now this undoubtedly was a very s to take. Mlle, 


Dudlay was a soci¢taire, and 


unprecedented, must surely have been rare. The unfortunate lady 
hag done her best to qualify herself for what was thought to be 
the highest kind of dramatic work, and bad struggled hard with 
the terrible Alexandrines in order to edify the public; but the 
public would not be edified, and were total-abstainers from clas- 
sical woe. On the one hand, the Committee had to think of the 
interests of the Theatre, and on the expediency, from a business 
point of view, of giving people what they liked; but it must be 
remembered that the Thédtre Frangais is not managed on purely 
business principles, and it is by no means wonderful that the 
| Minister who, under the famous ordinance which Napoleon drew up 
at Moscow, has authority, intervened. At the suggestion, appa- 
rently, of M. Goblet, a compromise was proposed, according to 
which Mlle. Dudlay was to receive a good salary, but to sink 
to the rank of a peusionnaire—a full, we may observe, as great 
as it would be to sink from colonel to captain. But this 
| Suggestion did not please the stern Committee, who said the 
salary was too high, and proposed that it should be diminished, 
thereby stirring up that spirit of despotism which is ever latent in 
the French official breast. Falling back on the decree of the man 
of iron, M. Goblet, of his own mere motion, reinstated Mlle. 
Dudlay as sociétaire, and declared thet, as such, she should remain 
at the Théitre Frangais ; whereupon six of the seven members of 
the Committee resigned, and three of them—MM. Got, Delaunay, 
and Coquelin —intimated that they should shortly retire from the 
Théatre Frangais. 

Now this was, and we fear we must add is,a terrible state of 
things. The children of Molidre at loggerheads with the guardian 
of public taste. Corneille and Racine and a well-meaning lady 
suaky to deliver any number of Alexandrines at a moment's notice, 
and backed up by the Moscow decree on the one side, and the French 
Garrick, with two of the best actors that even Paris has ever seen, 
on the other. Who shall decide in so difficult a matter? The 
idea of the Théitre Frangais without MM. Got, Delaunay, and 
_M. Coquelin is not alluring, even though Mile. Dudlay remain 
to deal out rhymed verse three times a week, An Enylish critic 
may well be excused from endeavouring to pass judgwent when 
the question is at once so important and so delicate; and cer 
tainly any English writer ought to be careful in condemning in 
any way the management of a Theatre presided over ty one who 
has shown himself so courteous to Englishmen as M. Claretie 
has lately. Two alternative suggestions, however, offered in a 
friendly spirit may possibly be worth considering. One is, that 
the authorities in the Rue Richelieu should be enabled to oblige: 
Frenchmen to listen to the masterpieces which they consider 
the glory of France, and should be armed with powers for com- 
pelling attendance, similar to the power of obliging boys to go 
to school possessed by the London School Board ; that, in fact, 
there should be compulsory Dudlay nights. The other is that 
Mile, Dudlay should make a tour,and go to America. The fortune 
of a dramatic artist is often made # her acting becomes the ~ 
subject of much talk and discussion. Every one will want to 
see the lady who, all innocently, has shaken the House of Moliére 
to its foundations. If Mile. Dudlay can find a business manager 
as capable as some who have been seen here, she ought to come 
back from America half a million of francs the richer for her trip, 
and very grateful to the unbending Committee who forced her on 
to the road to fame and fortune. 


LYING AS A FINE ART. 


« OUTE a lie, Brittles.” “ You're a falsehood, Mr. Giles.” In 
: this simple conversation, which arose, if we recollect 
rightly, out of a disputed question of fact as to the capture of 
Vliver Twist, we have controversy reduced to its first elements. 
As cultivated fruits have a tendency to return to their wild 
original, so political contradiction shows a disposition to assume 
the direct and primitive shape in which it was practised by Messrs. 
Giles and Brittles, The language—such we suppose it to. be—of 
the butler’s pantry and the servants’ club is heard on political 
platforms, and but for Mr. Speaker would be heard, too, we fear, 
inthe Flouse of Commons, High-life-below-stairs has its counter- 
part in low-life-above-stairs. The rowdy’s heart within the gentle- 
man’s begins to stir and tremble. One of the most remarkable 
instances of this emergence of the aboriginal rough is supplied in 
& conversation, not imaginary, between Dr. Johnson and Dr. Adam 
Smith, “Ile told me,” said the author of 7ie Wealth of Nations, 
“ that I lied.” “What did you say to that?” “I said that he 
was the son of a——.” The authors of this period usually 
seemed to write and speak in a sort of ceremonial Court dress. 
Hume, in a letter to Adam Smith, speaks of “ Mr. Burke, an 
Irish gentleman, who lately wrote a very pretty treatise on the 
Sublime.” It is a question whether they really thought in this 
stately fashion of “ Irish gentlemen” and “ pretty treatises,” or in 
the more direct manner with which modern habits deal with 
books and their authors, There are instances more recent than 
that of Adam Smith and Johnson which show how much of the 
savage may be contained in the sage and the philosopher, or rather 
how much of the savage may exist in politicians with very little 
of the sage and the philosopher. A curious correspondence has 
lately been published between the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and the editor of an evening newspaper. What- 
ever praise Mr. Chamberlain. may deserve, he is not entitled 
to the undivided eulogy which Mr. Matthew Arnold gives 


to Sophocles, He does not see life steadily, even if he sees 
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it whole, “Insolence,” “ virulence,” “abuse,” “real delight in 

the pain you are able to inflict,” “the distorting medium of in- 

ordinate egotism ”—these are a few of the complimentary phrases 

which the controversialists exchange. We venture to suggest that 

there is a want of rhetorical perception in this profusion of epithets ; 

and that a slight infusion of urbanity would give not merely 
lish, but also keenness to their weapons, and convert abuse 
to irony. 

This profligacy of expenditure in vituperation is, perhaps, a part 
of the extravagance which moralists deplore as one of the most 
alarming features of our time. It is as remarkable in another 
direction. Cardinal Newman has been censured for his doctrine 
of economy in truth. There might conveniently be an economy 
in falsehood. If, as ancient writers have remarked, a good 
lie is a good thing, there may be too much of a good 
thing. “A mixture of a lie,” says Bacon, in a gustatory and 
connoisseur-like manner, “doth ever add pleasure.” But an 
out-and-out and downright lie has a bratality about it which is 
repulsive. When there is an attempt at mixture it is usually, 
in our days, painfully inartistic. Arbuthnot’s discourse, or rather 
his “ eee for printing a very curious discourse on the Art of 
Political Lying,” might protitably be perused by members of both 
Houses a parties at the present time. He divides lies into the 
lie additory, the lie detractory, and the lie sumeinaer- The first 
assigns a man a quality which he has not ; the second denies to him 
a quality which he has; the third transfers to him something 
which belongs to somebody else. All these forms of falsehood 
ought to be applied with caution. Thus a notorious disbeliever 
ought not to be represented as spending whole days in his closet 
in his devotions, but he may sit out public prayers with decorum. 
The use of the detractory lie is subject to the same conditions. A 
frugal Minister should not be charged with profligacy in the public 
expenditure, but he may be charged with covetous hoarding. The 
translatory lie is, according to Arbuthnot, the most effective, 
because, the thing existing, it is only necessary to transfer 
it. The application of these methods to the personages of 
our own day may be left to the ingenuity of the student. It 
is a question, however, whether there should not be some 
systematic instruction in this important branch of practical 
politics. It was disputed among the ancients whether virtue 
could be taught. The attempt not been very successful, 
whether owing to the difficulty of the task, the inefficiency of the 
professors, or the stupidity of the pupils. But that vice can be 
taught there is no doubt whatsoever. The State regulation of 
vice has been much objected to; but it seems desirable that our 
vices, if they cannot be extirpated, should be moderated and 
controlled. Noone can live much in the world without being 
shocked by the reckless and extravagant use of falsehood. There 
is no proper economy of it. The first lie is told which comes 
into the disputant’s head. Fury ministers arms, and usually 
unfitting arms. There is no proper adaptation of means to ends. 
The wrong sort of lies are told to the wrong sort of persons, about 
the wrong sort of persons, on the wrong occasions, and in the 
wrong manner, This on in private life; but we are now 
concerned with public lying—the lying of Ministers of State, of 
members of Parliament, of diplomatists, of town councillors, and 
even of vestrymen. We have lately seen the establishment of a 
College of Music and a School of Dramatic Art. Why should 
there not be a College of Political Lying, with its staff of pro- 
fessors, competent to teach the theory and practice of it, to ex- 
pound its history, and to lay down its methods? The use of such 
a school is so obvious that there would probably be no difficulty 
in obtaining an annual Parliamentary grant for its endowment 
and maintenance. As to the teachers, the only embarrassment 
would be that pleasing embarrassment which does not always 
vex public men, the embarrassment of riches. It would be prema- 
ture, and might expose us to the charge of favouritism, to mention 
any names. In both Houses, in diplomacy, at the Bar, and in the 
Universities, there are men fitted by character, talent, and learn- 
ing to fill the va: ‘us chairs which it might be necessary to 
endow; men who are not mere theorists in political mendacity, 
but who are well versed in its practice, and who are capable 
of turning out a skilfal and ingenious lie in their several depart- 
ments with a grace and an address which cannot be too highly 
extolled. If there is difficulty about the establishment of a 
separate College of Lying, a Professorship of Political Pseudology 
might be endowed in connexion with the Moral Sciences Tripos at 
Cambridge or the Schools of Law and nee at Oxford. 

The subject should be treated historically, according to the 
now received method of research. The lives of eminent liars, 
British and foreign, should be reviewed and their methods care- 
fully analysed. e names of Machiavelli, Talleyrand, Barrére, 
Shelburne, the Rev. Dr, Pretyman, and others will occur to 
every one. The lie Ministerial, the lie Parliamentary, the plat- 
form lie, the lie diplomatic, the lie by misplaced emphasis, the 
lie by judiciously selected epithets, the direct and open lie, the 
lie by evasion and suggestion, the lie by silence or by gesture 
are varieties which should be carefully analysed. Perhaps the 
most curious is the lie casuistical, or the lie which by a proper 
though secret direction of the intention is no lie at all. The 
due composition of a falsehood is important, “A mixture of a 
lie doth ever add pleasure”; but to convince and not to please 
is the main object of lying, seriously pursued, and the mixture of 
truth adds plausibility. Often a very considerable and costly in- 
fusion of truth is necessary. The greatest triumph of the art is 
reached when a statesman lies by telling the truth, and offers 


genuine coin with the conviction that it will be rejected as bad 
money. There is only one living practitioner, and he, we regret 
to say, is a foreigner, who has reached this height—the climax of 
pseudology. There is a certain affinity between poetry and lying, 
and the subject is well fitted to metrical treatment. The art of 
lying may be recommended to poets in search of a theme. It has 
not been left altogether untouched. In a Political Eclogue of 
the last century entitled “The Liars,” Mr. George Banks, a well- 
known member of Parliament, and the Rev. Dr. Pretyman, after- 
wards, by ecclesiastical promotion and change of name, Bishop 
Tomine, contend in alternate strains for their particular methods, 
the direct and the indirect, in verses with which we may conclude, 
Mr. Pitt is supposed to sit in judgment :— 

Begin the strain, nor shall I deem my time 

Misspent in hearing a debate in rhyme. 

PRETYMAN. 

How smooth, persuasive, plausible, and glib 

From holy lips is pomoted the specious fib! 

Which, whispered slyly, in its dark career, 

Assails with art the unsuspecting ear. 

Banks. 
How convincing, eloquent, and bold 
The bare-faced lie with manly vigour told ! 


Which, spoke in public, falls with greater force, 
And heard by hundreds is believed, of course. 


THE VOCALION. 


MA visitors to the Inventions Exhibition may have been 
fortunate enough to hear the vocalion, if they happened to 
be wandering in its neighbourhood during the times at which the 
rivalry of instruments allowed its performances to take place, 
This instrument has been for some years before the public, but 
has only recently reached the condition of perfection at which its 
inventor has deemed it desirable that it should become a saleable 
article. It was therefore with great pleasure that we heard a trial 
of it at a concert on Saturday hast, at which not only its quatities 
as a solo instrument, but also as an accompanying instrament to 
voices, were tested. No instrument of this kind, of course, can 
equal the organ. But an organ which is to combine variety and 
power is an instrument of very great cost. The vocalion has not 
the advantage of being a growth resulting from the inventive 
power of successive generations of musicians, as both the organ 
and the pianoforte have been, and probably most other recognized 
musical instruments; but, at the same time, it has had its own 
development from early and crude beginnings, and has now 
reached a stage at which it may fairly compete with any similar 
instrument, except an organ of very high price. The concert at 
which it was tried was one which was certainly calculated to 
bring out its defects, and this will be at once realized when we say 
that it was used in ae several songs by eminent 
singers, The two pieces in which it showed to greatest ad- 
vantage were Sir Arthur Sullivan’s well-known and justl 
popular “Lost Chord,” and Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” foun 
on Bach’s “ First Prelude.” The latter was sung to perfec- 
tion by Mlle. Albani, with violin obbligato by M. Carrodus, 
In both of these the vocalion was well tested, but tested in 
the kind of music to which it is best adapted. One may say 
that it may be most successfully used either as a substitute for 
the organ or when an instrument is required which will take the 
part of either the whole or some portion of an orchestra with the 
piano in drawing-room music. This points to the use of the 
vocalion for two p chiefly. Firstly, in churches where a 
good instrument with variety and power is required and the funds 
are insufficient to purchase a large organ; and, secondly, in a 
musical household where it is desired to produce more or less 
orchestral effects by the combination of a wind instrument with 
the piano, and perhaps the violin. In fact, the vocalion ought to 
leave the harmonium far behind in paged estimation ; and ought 
not only to take its place, as being a superior instrument, but 
ought to be found in churches in preference to small organs, both 
for the sake of its small dimensions and large tone, and also in the 
private houses of many lovers of musit. 


THE CROFTERS’ BILL. 


OX of the worst features of the age in which we live is the 

sitiagiont belief that poverty, when it arises from the natural 
working of economic laws, can be permanently cured by that 
kind of remedial legislation which does not remove the causes of 
the poverty. Putting the grievances of the crofters shortly, we 
may say that what is wrong with them is that in many cases they 
are too poor; and so, following many a recent precedent, Mr, 
Trevelyan has introduced a Bill which is calculated to benefit 
chiefly those crofters who are already comparatively well off. 
Fixity of tenure, fair rent, and compensation for improvements 
are of course provided for, Fixity of tenure is no great boon, as 
it practically exists already. There have not been of recent years 
any large number of evictions except for the non-payment of rent, 
and evictions for that cause will be still permitted under the Bill. 
Fair rent may in some few cases mean a reduction of rent. But 
in the vast majority a fair rent ought not to mean a smaller rent. 
Compersation for improvements only becomes a benefit, of course, 
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when a tenant leaves his holding, so that usually it will produce 
no effective increase of wealth. Had free sale been introduced, com- 
pensation for improvemerts would have become a more important 
consideration. Fortunately this is not the case, and we are very 
lad to see that Mr. Trevelyan is firm on the subject. We hope 
e will resist any attacks on this point from the Irish or 
Radical benches. These and all other questions of value arising 
out of the working of the Act will be dealt with by three Com- 
missioners, who will be allowed to sit separately, and who will 
be assisted by professional valuers and assessors. Although this 
— may work well (and, except the natural one of supply and 
emand, it will probably work as well as any other), yet it should 
be borne in mind that the fairness of a fair rent depends entirely 
on the fairness of the Commissioner. But it is admitted that the 
Commissioner is to be guided in his decisions by the technical 
advice of local valuers. These valuers are notoriously unfair, 
or rather, to do them justice, we should say that they value on a 
urely artificial principle, which has only a distant relation to 
facts, This is referred to by Mr. Trevelyan with apparent inno- 
cence when he says that the unprofitableness of sheep farms arises 
“partly from the complicated system of valuation of flocks which 
renders every successive tenant less and less able to take over the 
flocks of his predecessor”—an expression which simply means 
that the successor has to pay too much. Thus we see that there 
is likely to be, at any rate, one force constantly tending to under- 
value rents and over-value improvements, 

It is not, however, with these portions of the proposed measure 
that we wish to find fault. Members of Parliament of all shades 
of opinion seem to have almost unanimously agreed that a Crofter 
Bill is needed, and every Crofter Bill would be certain to contain 
provisions for fair rent, fixity of tenure, and compensation for im- 
provements. We come, however, now to aset of provisions which are 
much more novel, and which we hope will receive the most careful 
consideration before they are allowed to become law. These are 
nothing more or less than a three-acres-and-a-cow scheme without 
the cow. It is proposed in certain cases to force landlords to let 
to crofters portions of pasture at rents to be decided in cases of 
appesl by the Commissioners. It is undoubtedly true that in 
former years the inhabitants of most Highland glens owned con- 
siderable numbers of cattle, and used to graze them in summer 
on the upland slopes above the first shoulders of the hills. That 
in certain cases the richer amongst them did, in so doing, lead 
a delightfully simple and arcadian life is true also, Mrs. Grant's 
description of this state of things forms the most charming read- 
ing, but has unfortunately led to the belief that Highlanders then 
lived ina kind of rural ise.: And indeed there is a certain 
pathos in the appearance of the ruined shielings which stand here 
and there by the sides of the small burns before they fall in rapids 
and cascades to the glen below. But two other facts are equally 
true—firstly, that this primitive form of grazing was not calculated 
to make the most of the hill pastures ; and, secondly, that in those 
days the condition of the mass of the inhabitants was far more 
wretched than anything we could now find in those districts. Of 
these two facts Mr. Trevelyan seems to be absolutely ignorant. 

The proposal to revive these upland grazings is the chief pro- 
vision of a Bill which is intended to relieve poverty. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it has been so arranged and hedged round that 
it wili not relieve the poor—in fact, will not apply to them at all. 
The difficulty to be faced is that of stocking the pastures, If the 
crofters wine apply for them are rich enough to stock them, they 
will be allowed to rent them. But that is simply giving more to 
those who already have. If, on the other hand, they are too 
poor to stock them, the application will be refused, and the 
still left in their poverty. This is a point which Mr. Trevelyan 
avoids. But it seems to be one of great importance; for, without 
some means by which a poor man can be enabled to purchase 
stock for grazing lands, the whole benefit which is supposed to be 
vanishes into And yet difficulties in 
way of advancing money for this purpose are almost insu le. 
Dealing with a proposal to advance money to the crofters for the 
purchase of increased holdings, Mr. Trevelyan himse!f says :— 
“ But I for one do not feel justified in calling on the general tax- 
payer to consent to be taxed or to have his credit pledged for the 
sake of the Highland crofters any more than for any section of the 
community in any part of the United Kingdom.” ‘This, of course, 
is a very peculiar principle for a member of the present Govern- 
ment to enunciate. But it undoubtedly has a considerable appli- 
cation to the circumstances of poor crofters. Thus then we see 

e po ising from insufficient , fails in the very cases 
where ond protien is supposed to be most needed. Tn truth, 
Mr. Trevelyan has placed himself in a great difficulty. He might 
with consi have left out the provision for the additional 
pasturage altogether, and, considering that it will be useless, this 
‘would have been the best course. Or he might have demanded 
State aid in the form of a loan. But the first would not have 
satisfied the crofters, and the second would have dissatisfied the 
taxpayers. Therefore he has followed a middle course which com- 
bines a positive interference with a negative result. 

All this will probably lead to great discontent when the actual 
— of the Act comes to bap ped experienced. And so 
we find that, instead of a settlement of the question, 
we have as usual only a first instalment of concession. t there 
is another strange provision in the Bill, which it has in common 
With its predecessor, and which is almost certain to cause still 
greater complaint—namely, the local limitations of its application. 


It is not of the fact that it is to take effect only m certain counties 
that we complain. A line must be drawn somewhere, and the 
more circumscribed the area probably the better. But it is only 
to apply to certain parishes called crofting ishes within the 
boundaries of those counties. A crofting parish is not, as one would 
at first think, a parish containing crofters, but it is one in which 
the crofters have within the last eighty years held rights of 
common pasture. Highland parishes, though sporse in population, 
are large in area; and it will be found in many cases that of two 
parishes, side by side and identical in character, one will come 
under the Act and the other will not. It is much the same, in 
fact, as if it was attempted to pass an Act to the effect that the 
leaseholders of houses with odd numbers in London should be 
able to purchase their leases at a valuation, whilst those who hold 
the leases of the even numbers would be debarred from the 
benefits of legislation. It is an attempt to apply history in the 
wrong place. Altogether, however, although we cannot look 
forward to much benefit following from the pasaing of the Bill, 
we still hope that it may not do much harm, An artificial state 
of things has been produced by the example of the Irish Land 
Acts, the exertions of agitators, and the utter weakness of Sir 
William Harcourt when called upon to enforce the law. We 
cannot go back now to the more a of thi 
before these events occurred ; it is only to be hoped that the 
before us may do something to allay discontent, ‘lhe whirlwind, 
however, is very apt to follow when the wind has been sown. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s speech in introducing the Bill, if not marked 
by any particular Eoottoten of the subject, was on the whole 
statesmanlike and conscientious. There is one point, however, 
which he touched upon frequently and unnecessarily, and always 
with venom and ignorance—that of deer forests. his assertions 
were correct, he should have introduced a clause to limit their 
extent. As he introduced no such clause, he should have left the 
matter alone. He asserted that he had read and re-read the Report 
of the Crofter Commission, and yet on this subject he makes 
statements absolutely at variance with that Report. Here are 
three quotations: —“ The devoting of the country to deer forests 
came later—at a time when the enormous increase of wealth of 
the United Kingdom, or of the United States of America, enabled 
tenants to bear rents which would pay for laying desert vast tracts 
of country.” Again, “And now deer forests are spreading fast 
at the expense of the sheep-walks, and also, unfortunately, at 
the expense of the poor remains of the crofter holdings.” Again, 
“ Deer forests, which are the greatest abuses ever perpetrated.” 
If these expressions mean anything at all, they mean that, of 
recent years, landlords have been in the habit of evicting crofters 
in order to make room for deer. They can mean no less. Well, 
this statement is absolutely contradicted in the clearest terms by 
the Report of the Royal Commission which Mr. Trevelyan has 
read and re-read, and we think that it is only due to the public 
that he should withdraw such statements, to be abso-~ 
lutely untrue by the authority he trusts. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


ESCRIPTIVE music—musie which, in addition to suggesting 

a sentiment, actually simulates in its rhythms and intervals 
the motions and sounds of nature—seems in some way natural to 
man. It is certainly of much older origin than Beethoven. Still 
it was he who in his “ Pastoral” Symphony formally inaugurated 
this sort of art, and cleared the way for its further development 
into programme music. Since then many composers seem to have 
thrown down style, form, melody, all the baggage of the past, to 
travel this new and dangerous path. Modern attempts may end 
in the conquest of some new empires in art when once the right 
course is found and mapped out. At present it is impossible to 
judge fairly of the road we actually tread; its difficulties loom 
out of all proportion in near and threatening perspective. 

Few have been more successful in this descriptive style than 
Mendelssohn in his “ Hebrides” Overture, the first number of 
last Saturday’s concert. A large sentiment pervades its romantic 
and varied tissue, which is alive, too, with motives and teeming 
with orchestral effects. The realism of the description does not go 
beyond a suggestion of the ceaseless surging of the northern seas. 
This, indeed, is clearly indicated by the big swinging rhythm on 
strings and bassoons of the second subject, and by the short and 
spirited crescendos which throughout the body of the work lead 
to fragments of lively cantabile floating, as it were, on the top of 
the turmoil. Probably of similar import is a in the coda, 
where the energetic fury of the strings is topped by long horn- 
calls, The performance, notwithstanding one or two chance slips, 
was full of spirit and fire, the strings in particular working excel- 
together. © (Op. 61) 

e phony was Schumann's in 1), composed in 
1846. Though more judicious in his use of the orchestra and 
more scientific in the balance of instrumental masses in this work 
than he is in the earlier B flat Symphony, Schumann is still in- 
clined to waste effects, harp on particular chords of sentiment, 
and become wearisome from an unwise overcharge of force. But 
he is never common or trivial, and is animated throughout by 
an earnestness of purpose that often rises to real nobility. The 
first phrase or two of the introduction is not impressive, though 
it becomes more interesting towards the approach of the Allegro, 
Tilo lect io by Cram by 
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chords, when a wandering run leads into the first subject in 
ick and strongly marked time. Active dialogues full of 
force ensue between wind and strings, and the long develop- 
ment is full of a rushing and gloomy fury. The Coda also is 
animated by a noble energy, though, as regards instrumentation at 
least, it depends too much upon effects that have become wsés 
during the development. Similarly stern and energetic is the cha- 
racter of the Scherzo, whose forcible sawing motion would end by 
being tiresome but for the alleviation of two separate Trios, one 
of which moves toa gentler and more hymolike rhythm. The 
Adagio introduces the first decided contrast of feeling. Its 
melody, heard on the strings and then on the clarionet, is 
full of pathos and passion, though the orchestration in general is 
hardly refined enough in effect. The second subject, however, 
contains a beautiful bell-like effect from clarionet and horr, and 
the whole arrangement shows a better balance between strings 
and wind. The movement closes with a long, gloomy, and 
tedious rumble. An immense pulse throbs in the opening 
theme of the Finale, contrasting well with a twitter of strings 
in the following motive, which eventually leads into the second 
subject. Here the wind sings a melody in long notes to the 
accompaniment of furious cascades of sound on the strings. 
The conclusion, grand and broadly hymnal after the manner of 
Beethoven, is—in conception at least—the best part of the work. 

Mr. Vladimir de Pachmann’s performance of Chopin’s Piano 
Concerto in F minor (No. 2) was the most important solo of the 
afternoon. He fused all the florid difficulties of the first loug— 
almost unaccompanied—solo into a smoothly-running cantabile by 
his easy execution and perfect phrasing. The second, more woven 
with the utterance of the orchestra, is of a bolder and more 
dashing rhythm ; the third, the quaintest and most interesting, was 
perfectly rendered, more especially in that passage where a strange 
sighing of the strings was accompanied by a continuous ripple of 
the piano under Mr. Pachmann’s wonderfully delicate touch. The 
Larghetto opens with a short introduction, leading to a first part 
full of tinkling runs, trills, and other graces admirably suited to 
the soloist’s nae gifts. The second part, in A minor, is 
accompanied by a deep and murmuring buzz on the low strings, 
occasionally booming out suddenly in a louder, almost angry, 
hum. Meanwhile, the piano has passages full of a noble pathos; 
and it is not wonderful that Chopin, as the programme tells us, 
“was much attached to this movement.” ‘The piano leads from 
the Andante into the final Allegro, and much care in modula- 
tion and accent has been taken to prevent its dance-like themes 
from producing a common effect. In the Mazurka subject Mr. 
Pachmann, with much effect, made occasional use of a curious 
sharp, whip-like touch, and his liquid trill and soft staccato were 
as perfect as usual. The Concerto did not come off without slips ; 
but, as the eminent virtuoso pays so much attention to what is 
going on both in orchestra and audience, it is rather wonderful 
than otherwise that nothing very serious occurred. His other 
solos were a Nocturne by J. I’. Barnett and Ralf's Fileuse. 

The vocalist was Miss Bertha Moore, and her best song was 
Sterndale Bennett's “ May Dew,” which she sang with a fresh and 
pleasing voice. The concert was concluded by a performance of 
some of the ballet music from one of Berlioz’s latest and most 
important works, an opera based on the story of the second and 
fourth books of the A2neid. The second part, Les Troyens a 
Carthage, was given in a mutilated state during the composer's 
lifetime; the tirst, La Prise de Troie, he never heard. The 
strange and antique local colour with which he has sought to 
invest some of these dances is not easily perceived in a frag- 
mentary performance; and, in spite of their charming effect last 
Saturday, those who have heard La Prise de Troie at the Con- 
certs Populaires will agree that they gave but a faint idea of the 
forcible and original beauties of the work. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC LOYALTY, ENGLISH AND IRISH. 


A CURIOUS letter of Lord Robert Montagu’s appeared in last 
Monday’s Times, which is designed to throw, and does throw, 
an unpleasant light on the attitude of “some eminent ecclesiastics 
of the Church of Rome ” towards the Home Rule agitation, but 
which may easily convey to casual readers—no doubt quite beside 
the writer's intention—a very mistaken impression on the general 
subject of the loyalty of English Roman Catholics. The special 
pointraised by Lord Kobert’s letter regards not so much the question 
of Home Rule—which he manifestly agrees with the late Con- 
servative leader in regarding as equivalent to “ the dismemberment 
‘of the United Kingdom ”—as the attitude assumed towards the 
Parnellite agitation by leading Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, and 
an uninformed reader might easily gather from his letter the im- 
pression that they are generally in favour of it. That this is so 
with Cardinal Manning was indeed already notorious, and the same 
holds good possibly of two, certainly of ove of his episcopal 
colleagues, Dr. Bagshaw of Nottingham, whose Socialist doctrines 
have been openly challenged by members of his own communion 
in his own diocese. But it is equally notorious to all who are at all 
familiar with Roman Catholic feeling on the matter that among their 
English brethren they stand almost alone, and that not only among 
the bishops and clergy, but the Roman Catholic laity in England— 
of whom the Duke of Norfolk may be taken as the spokesman—put- 
ting aside of course those who are by birth or extraction Irishmen, 
the Parnellite sympathizers may be counted on the fingers, per- 


haps, of one hand. There may be found indeed among them, both 
priests and people, some of the most vehement and outspoken 
opponents of the treasonable Irish propaganda to be met with 
anywhere. That just the contrary is now the case in Ireland is 
unfortunately only too true, and Lord Salisbury emphasized this 
distinction in his speech of last Wednesday; but it may be worth 
while to point out that even there the open avowal of such 
principles by leading ecclesiastics is of very recent growth, and 
that it has grown up, not only without the sanction, but in direct 
and insolent defiance, of the reiterated exhortations and injunctions 
and the continuous policy of the Roman See. This last fact has 
on several occasions been brought under the notice of our readers, 
a brief résumé of the salient points will not be out of place 
re, 

Three years ago a remarkable pamphlet was published by 
Dr. Maziere Brady, a learned writer who for many years held pre- 
ferment in the Irish Church, but has become a Roman Catholic, 
and who cannot therefore, be suspected of indifference, still less 
hostility, to the interests of his compatriots and coreligionists. It 
is entitled Rome and Fenianism, and it traces the recent advance 
of the Fenian, or as it is now called Nationalist, agitation in 
Ireland, premising that just when enormous concessions had 
already been made, and further concessions were promised, to 
popular demands, “a spirit of disloyalty to the British Crown 
and of hatred to England was actively mani‘ested among Irish- 
men at home and abroad.” The following passage, written in 
1883, unhappily applies with equal, if not greater, force to the 
temper and conduct of Irish “ patriots” in 1886 :— 

Associations were formed, in Ireland secretly, in America openly, to 
make war upon England by means against which, it might have been sup- 
posed, the hearts of Irishmen and Catholics would have revolted. Agrarian 
and political murders, of a character to shock the civilized world, were 
perpetrated. The Maamtrasna massacre and the Pheenix Park assassina- 
tions revived the worst memories of 1798, and evoked the astonishment of 
many, who fondly believed that Irishmen and Catholics were in the present 
day incapable of such atrocities, The sympathies of the people were 
shown towards the assassins. Dublin mobs cheered the men arrested and 
tried for these horrible crimes. The judges, the jurors, the witnesses and 
all concerned in bringing the guilty parties to justice were menaced with 
death, so that it was deemed necessary to protect them, not only in court 
but at their homes, and in spite of all precautions, attempts, in one in- 


-stance nearly successful, were made upon their lives. ‘Ihe popular press 


gave little assistance towards the punishment of crime, but, whenever it 
was possible, sought to render more difficult the conviction of criminals, 
Much was written concerning the barbarity of Coercion Laws, the 
brutality of judges, the packing of juries, the exclusion of Roman Catholics 
from the jury box and the worthlessness of the evidence of informers, but 
not a word was said to uphold the majesty of justice or strengthen the 
moral weight of convictions and sentences, in cases where the evidence was 
incontrovertible and the guilt beyond doubt. 
The Philadelphia League, which ostentatiously proclaimed its 
completeaccord with Mr. Parnell and admitted O'Donovan Rossaasa 
member, was organized with the same object of promoting separation 
from England, and expressly lays down that “the English Govern- 
ment in [reland, originating in usurpation and perpetuated by force, 
ca, 8 failed to discharge any of the duties of government, and 
never having acquired the consent of the governed, has no moral 
right whatever to exist in Ireland, and that it is the duty of the 
Irish race throughout the world to sustain the Irish people in the 
employment of all legitimate means to substitute for it national 
self-government.” On which Dr, Brady naturally observes that 
those who think “the English Government has no moral right 
whatever to exist in Ireland” are not likely to be too scrupulous in 
their choice of “ legitimate means ” for suppressing it. The assassina- 
tion for instance of Lord F, Cavendish and Mr. Burke-—which has 
lately been held up in Mr. Hyndman’s organ as a noble precedent for 
English Socialists to emulate—was not a murder, but a “ removal” 
only. Dirt,as Lord Palmerston once explained, “is simply matter 
in a wrong place,” and as English rulers are always in a wrong 
place in Ireland, they ought obviously, like dirt, to be ‘‘ removed.” 
But the strange thing, as Dr. Brady goes on to remark, is, not 
that Fenians in Ireland or America should sympathize with the 
Parnellite programme, but that a large section of the Irish 
Catholic hierarchy and priesthood should have supported it. At 
the beginning indeed “ Mr. Parnell, as a Protestant, whose senti- 
ments leaned in no wise towards Catholicism or Churchism of any 
kind, and as a stranger, was disliked and distrusted by the 
Catholic ee: Some of them, and notably Dr. MacCabe, 
Cardinal Cullen's successor at Dublin, strenuously opposed his 
policy, with the full approval of the Pope, who created Dr. 
acUabe a Cardinal in consequence. But Archbishop Croke aud 
other prelates continued to supporthim, Mr. Mayne, who walked 
out of the Cathedral while Cardinal MacCabe was preaching against 
Nationalism, was thereupon commended by Dr. Croke to the 
Tipperary electors and returned to Parliament through his in- 
fluence. It was through his active intervention again that the 
Parnell Testimonial fund rapidly rose from 300/. to several thou- 
sands, 2,500/. coming from his own diocese, and that eight bishops 
joined the Testimonial Committee. In one episcopal pastoral Mr. 
Parnell was styled “a MacMahon in intrepidity, a Sarsfield in 
dash, and a Godfrey of Tyrconnel in unflagging perseyerance to 
the end of the battle.” The parish priest of Killala, with fine 


Tlibernian bounce and a finer flavour of hardly disguised treason- 
able intent, declared that “ since 1798, when the French General 
Humbert with his troops landed in the Bay of Killala, no man 
was ever so welcome as Mr. Parnell”; and his reverence appro- 
priately added, “ All honour to his Grace, Dr. Croke, truly noble 
and reverenced Archbishop of the sunny South”—one might 


suppose “his Grace” had the whole of Southern ‘Africa at least 
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under his control—“ who has so opportunely sent forth that fiat "— 
for the Parnell Testimonial fund—* which, riding on the billow 
and careering on the blast, shall infallibly be taken up by millions 
of the Irish race at home and abroad.” Another clerical zealot 
com Mr. Parnell to “the t Napoleon”—who was no 
doubt equally unscrupulous. Meanwhile it seems strange to 
others besides Dr. Brady—strangest of all perhaps to his own co- 
religionists in England—that “ Irish Catholic prelates and priests 
should have openly joined or rather created a movement,” which 
not only appealed to “the heroes of Irish insurrection,” but in the 
person of its acknowledged leader “was fraternizing with MM. 
Clémenceau and Rochefort, and the French leaders of the Com- 
munist and Socialist party,” the avowed enemies of all authority, 
civil or religious, and the revilers and persecutors of their Church. 

And here it may reasonably be asked how far these National- 
ist prelates are true to their own professed principles, thus in 
carrying out a policy which Cardinal Manning—it seems— 
“ considers highly beneficial to the Roman Catholic Church.” 
Clearly not, if we are to judge from the action end utter- 
ances of the supreme authority in the Roman Catholic Church. 
Between thirty and forty years ago Pius IX.—a pontiff of far 
less lofty and comprehensive mind than his successor, but con- 
scientious and devout—sent Dr. Cullen to Ireland, first as Arch- 
bishop of Armagh and afterwards of Dublin, and eventually made 
him a Cardinal. Dr. Cullen had resided in Rome for some 
twenty-five years, and “knew, as few others did, the mind of 
the Curia.” What then was his line of action as chief representa- 
tive of the Holy See in Ireland? Before leaving Armagh he had 
addressed a pastoral to the clergy and laity in which he denounced 
—in terms curiously applicable to their Parnellite successors of 
to-day—* those who invade the rights of property and by preach- 
ing up Socialism or Communism endeavour to annul the Command- 
ments of God, by which we are forbidden not only to take away 
unjustly, but even to covet the possessions of others, and those 
who, pretending to promote the interests of society, preach up 
sedition and licentiousness under the name of liberty, and impugn 
that subordination and respect for established authority that are 
prescribed in the Gospel and are necessary for the welfare of every 
State.” Inthe next year he presided at the National Synod of 
Thurles (in 1850), which issued a conciliar letter warning the 
faithful against “ publications in which loyalty is treated as a 
crime, a spirit of sedition is insinuated, and efforts are made to 
induce you to make common cause with those apostles of Socialism 
and infidelity who in other countries, under the pretence of pro- 
moting civil liberty, not only undermined the foundations of every 
Government, but artfully assailed the rights of the Apostolic See 
and sought the destruction of the Holy Oatholic Church ”—which 
describes to a ¢ what the Parnellites are doing now with the noisy 
approval of three-fourths of the Irish Catholic hierarchy, Cardinal 
Cullen’s successor, Archbishop Walsh, at their head. In the same 
year the Catholic University Committee issued an address signed by 
the four Archbishops, which must read very strangely to Messrs. 
Walsh and Croke in the year of Grace 1886; “Should the Sovereign of 
these realms”—which in the Parnellite programme she “has no moral 
right whatever” to govern—* ever have to invoke the loyalty of 
the well disposed against the designs of turbulent men, the youth 
brought up in a Catholic University would be found in the front 
rank of the defenders of order.” Ten oe later, in 1860, Arch- 
bishop Cullen declared in his cathedral that “‘ our principles, as 
Catholics, render us hostile to all seditious practices, and we repu- 
diate and condemn resistance to lawful authority, and denounce 
treason and rebellion wherever they may spring up.” In 1864 he 
again publicly denounced “ societies only calculated to sow discord 
in the country, and to weaken it, turning away the people’s minds 
from every useful undertaking, and directing them to schemes of 
armed resistance and violence, and to utopian projects which never 
can be realized,” and designated their promoters * false friends and 
agents of evil, who come among you in sheep's clothing.” The 
Fenian oath imposed at that date accurately represents, if not the 
oath, the aims and policy of our modern Nationalists :—‘ I solemnly 
pledge my word of honour, as a truthful and honest man, that J 
will labour with earnest zeal for the liberation of Ireland from the 
yoke of England, and for the establishment of a free and inde- 
pendent Government on Irish soil.” We could fill column after 
column with citations from pastorals and addresses of Cardinal 
Cullen's to the same effect; in the very last year of hia life he 
solemnly reminded his people that “ the Church condemns all such 
dangerous societies as hostile to the Church or to the State, and 
subjects them to excommunication.” He died in 1878 and was 
succeeded in the See of Dublin by Dr. MacCabe, who in 1882 was 
made a Cardinal. Cardinal MacCabe opposed the Parnellites and 
Land-Leaguers as vigorously as Cardinai Cullen had opposed 
the Feniavs, and was throughout supported and encouraged by 
Leo XIII. in doing so, as our readers are already aware. It is 
not therefore wonderful that in 1882 United Ireland, the Par- 
nellite organ, should bave contained an address from “ the Gympie 
Branch of the Irish National Leaguers,” which, after recording 
the retirement of the Rev. Mr, Horan from its presidency, in 
consequence of the action of Propaganda, proceeds to announce its 
“indignation at the offensive intermeddling of Propaganda be- 
tween the priests and the Irish people, and at the condemnation of 
the Ladies’ Land League,” and to revile Propaganda for “ gagging 
the curates.” Only a few months afterwards “tbe proprietor of 
United Ireland was enabled to become Parnellite M.l’. for Mallow, 
by virtue of a commendatory letter from the Catholic Archbishop of 
Cashel.” So directly in the teeth of what Cardinal Cullen calls their 


“ principles, as Catholics,” of the traditional policy of their prede- 
cessors, and of the uniform action and injunctions of the. Holy 
See, to which they profess obedience, is the course taken by tho 
great majority of the existing Irish hierarchy, who have openly 
adopted the Parnellite programme, have formally entrusted to 
the Parnellite members the cause of Irish Catholic education, and 
—as an English “ Roman Catholic ” pointed out the other day in 
the 7imes—have sanctioned or ordered the erasure from recent 
editions of their Irish prayer-books of all prayers for the Queen. 
It is unpleasant to know that Cardinal Manning and one at least of 
his suffragans is in sympathy with these personages; but it is 
certain that the great body of English Roman Catholics—bishops, 
priests, and people alike—have about as much love for them and 
their ways as the men of Ulster have. 


NOVELLO’S ORATORIO CONCERTS. 


HE unavoidable alteration of me at St. James's Hall 
on Tuesday at the fifth of the Oratorio Concerts probably 
brought but little disappointment to the majority of the audience, 
as the substitution of a miscellaneous selection in the place of 
Goetz’s cantata, The Water Lily, and Wagner's Holy Supper of 
the Apostles involved unexpected advantages in the form of 
additional solos by Mme. Albani and Mr. Lloyd, For our part, 
Mme. Albani’s rendering of Handel's “Sweet Bird” from 
J/ Allegro, with the wonderful flute obbligato, exquisitely played 
by Mr. Svendsen, was itself more than a compensation for the 
chorales of Goetz and Wagner, which the insuflicient preparation 
of the male choir obliged Mr. Mackenzie to withdraw from the 
——. If it had been desired to demonstrate at their 
ighest the flexibility of Mme. Albani’s voice and the singer's facile 
command of technique, no more admirable choice could have been 
made than Handel's delightful air. Such memorable and in- 
structive examples of the art of singing are too rare in the 
programmes of modern concerts. The poet’s ideal of the sponta- 
neity of song was perfectly realized by Mme, Albani’s brilliant 
execution of the bird-like descant, the nightingale trills and 
“ wood-notes wild,” and may be accounted in these days as little 
short of a miracle of vocalization. The remainder of the second 
part of the concert included Gluck’s Overture to Iphigénie en 
Aulide, with Wagner's coda—when are we to hear this noble 
drama in its integrity ?—and Mr. Mackenzie’s Scotch Rhapsody, 
the “ Burns” (Op, 24), which assuredly merits more frequent: per- 
formance. Mr, Edward Lloyd’s additional solo, the “ Preislied,” 
from Die Meistersinger, was given with the perfect finish and 
style it receives irom no other singer, though repeated hearing of 
this cumbrous and unlyrical composition only increases the impro- 
bability of the fiction that it could have seduced the ears of medi- 
eval Nuremberg. The Stabat Mater of Antonin Dvorik, which 
occupied the first part of the programme, has long since successfully 
passed the ordeal of probation, and ranks among the similar works 
of the masters. Its exact position in the long list of settings of 
the old hymn, from Pergolesi to Rossini, is a matter that may pro- 
bably greatly exercise musicians to determine, though there is no 
doubt its originality and inspiration are such as demand peculiar 
isolation. When the elements of construction are duly considered, 
and the extreme simplicity of the leading themes is contrasted with 
the wealth of invention and ideas displayed in their elaboration, it 
becomes the more easy to appreciate the astonishing warmth and 
rapidity of conception that produced so striking a work in the 
space of six weeks. As with all Dvorik's compositions, the im- 
pression of artistic unity is singularly complete; the kinship of 
the various numbers, though never betraying a levelling uniformity, 
is clearly felt tarough the whole score, with the one not very 
assertive exception of the tenor solo, “ Fac me vere,” where the 
melodic quality is a trifle alien to the spirit of the work. On 
Tuesday the characteristic beauties of the solo parts were admirably 
interpreted by Mme. Albani and Madame Patey, Mr. Lloyd and 
Mr. Santley. The choir, save some few lapses, displayed its 
wonted elliciency. 


PROSPECTS OF TRADE IMPROVEMENT. 


T the annual dinner of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 

last week, Mr. Mundella stated that “it was with some 
contidence from the evidence before him he could say they might 
reasonably hope that they had reached the termination of that long 
struggle which had been so trying not only to the patience but to 
the principles of commercial men in England.” Mr. Mundella did 
not explain what the evidence is to which he referred. He did 
not even inform his bearers whether his opinion is in accordance 
with that of the department over which he has been appointed to 
preside. The only support he distinctly cited was the belief of 
“an eminent German chemist who has made commercial crises 
his special study.” At first sight Mr, Mundella’s prediction seems 
to be refuted by all the evidence before us. Not only the 
revenue and railway tratlic returns, and the other statistics by 
which we are accustomed to judge, are unfavourable ; but, more 
important than all, there is more distress among English working- 
men at present than has been experienced within the memory of 
the present generation. In the winter of 1373-9 there was 
robably as much distress in Sheffield and a few other places; 
t the distress at present extends oyer the whole of the United 
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Kingdom, and to find its parallel we have to go back to the times 
before the repeal of the Corn-laws. The meaning of this is 
not to be misunderstood. Employment is scarce and hard to 
find because business is unprofitable, and the whole condition 
of the country is unsatisfactory. But while this is true, it does 
not gainsay Mr. Mundella’s view. It establishes unquestionably 
the intensity of the depression at present, but it proves nothing 
as to its duration. In truth, it is the very scarcity of employ- 
ment which is perhaps mainly depended upon by those who 
share Mr. Mundella's opinion for the conclusion at which they 
arrive. The President of the Board of Trade would probably 
shrink from saying publicly that the condition of the labour 
market inspires him with hope that the lo ntinued de- 
ression in trade is at last.coming to an end; but the fact 
is so nevertheless. It is universally admitted now that the 
depression is caused by the fall in prices. Between 1850 and 
1873 there was a rapid and extraordinary rise in prices, and since 
1873 there has been a still more rapid and extraordinary fall. 
Prices, in fact, taken altogether, are lower now than they have 
been within the present century; in some cases they are lower 
than they have been for a century and a quarter, So extreme 
a fall has naturally caused immense losses and utterly dis- 
organized most branches of trade. In the first place the losses 
fell upon the growers of raw produce and upon manufacturers ; 
in other words, upon the employers of labour, with the result that 
profits were swept away altogether or were so seriously reduced 
that it no longer paid to continue business. It became necessary, 
therefore, in some way to reduce the cost of production. As long 
as there were grounds for hoping that the depression would be 
only temporary, employers contented themselves with economies 
in other departments, leaving wages untouched; but as soon as 
they came to the conclusion that the fall in prices was not a 
passing phenomenon, they perceived that wages must be reduced ; 
and the distress amongst the working classes that we now witness 
is the result of the struggle between employers and employed for 
adjusting wages in accordance with the new level of prices. 

Much has already been done towards lowering wages. In some 
eases employers have retired altogether from business; in others 
they are working short time or have temporarily closed their 
works. The result in both cases is that large numbers of work- 
people are thrown out of employment. These workpeople are 
competing for employment with those still in work, and the 
consequence is that wages of themselves are rapidly — 
down. In many cases reductions have been quietly accept 
- A the workpeople; in others they have been enforced after a 

orter or longer struggle; in others, again, the resistance is still 
maintained. But that wages must be reduced is already clear 
to every careful observer. It is possible, of course, that the 
struggle against reduction may be protracted beyond expectation ; 
but, even so, there can be but one result. As soon as the reduc- 
tion is effected there will again be a possibility for employers to 
realize profits. Profit being the difference between the cost of 
production and the price realized, when the cost of production is 
reduced in accordance with the fall in prices, profits will become 
as large as before, and there will be the same readiness to extend 
business and to push — This is, perhaps, the main reason 
for the opinion expressed by Mr. Mundella and shared by large 
numbers of careful observers ; but it is not the only ground upon 
which the belief is based. It is to be observed that the fall in 
prices has, speaking generally, for some time past almost come to 
anend, It is true that wheat has fallen further since the late 
harvest, and it is likewise true that the fall in wool appears to be 
still going on; but, with a few exceptions, it is the fact, as we 
have said, that prices have been fairly steady for a considerable 
time past. This can only mean that the point is now reached at 
which it no longer pays to go on producing, All over Europe, for 
example, there is a tendency to restrict the area planted with 
wheat; the same tendency is observable in the elder States of the 
American Union, and apparently it is making itself felt in other 
quarters likewise. Gradually the fierce competition between the 
newer countries of the world and the older, and among the newer 
countries themselves, is bringing about a conviction everywhere 
that the competition is attended with loss to all parties, and that 
it must therefore be moderated. But once the fall in prices is 
arrested we may reasonably e a recovery in trade. ‘The cost 
of production being adjusted to the new level of prices, and prices 
themselves having become stationary, it will be possible for busi- 
ness to be conducted with profit. It matters nothing to the 
business man whether the price he receives is high or low, pro- 
vided only that the margin of profit is reasonably satisfactory. 
And this becomes so when once wages are adjusted to the new 
a of prices, and those prices themselves become fairly steady or 

in to rise. 

These are the gd aggro upon which is based the belief that 
the depression is = ly drawing to an end; but the belief is 
eveagthened by indications of recovery in various directions. 
One of the most remarkable of these is the revival of specu- 
lative activity on the stock markets of Europe and America. 
It is observable at all times that, after an extreme depression 
in trade, the first symptoms of improvement make themselves 
manifest on the Stock Exchange. Partly this is so because 
the Stock Exchange is so organized that it is easier to transact 
business there than elsewhere, and partly because speculators 
are quick to foresee a coming change in the state of trade. 
Now, there has been a marked and extraordinary revival of specu- 
lation in the United States. Prices of American railroad secu- 


rities have risen from 50 per cent. to 400 or 500 per cent., and 
what is still more significant, the higher prices are not only 
steadily maintained, but the tendency to a farther advance is 
unmistakable, Partly this revival of speculation is based beyond 
all doubt upon combinations of great capitalists; but mainly 
it is based upon the universal conviction that a change has 
come over the whole economic condition of the United States. 
We are not now inquiring into the correctness of the impression ; 
the fact that the impression exists universally in the United 
States and very widely in Europe is the matter of real im- 
portance from the point of view from which we are now looking 
at it. Again, there is an equally marked revival of specula- 
tion in Germany. That the speculative activity in Germany is 
partly the result of the purchase of the Prussian railways by 
the Prussian Government is quite true. It is also quite true 
that it is partly the result of the very stagnation in business of 
which the commerciat world is complaining. It being impossible 
to employ capital profitably in trade, money has accumulated in 
the German banks, and the great German capitalists are employ- 
ing this money in speculative enterprise. But that they are 
doing so is not the less significant of their opinion that we are 
about to witness a period of improvement. Great capitalists do 
not venture upon new enterprises attended with serious risks 
unless they expect to profit thereby. Here at home there is less 
speculative activity than either in the United States or in Germany; 
but there is, nevertheless, a marked revival compared with twelve 
months ago. Another circumstance, which is perhaps as sig- 
nificant as any, is the absence of failures throughout the com- 
mercial community and the new contidence that is everywhere 
felt. A year ago, and still more strongly two years ago, every- 
where fears were entertained that we were about to witness 
failures on a great scale. The shipping trade was said to be in 
a desperate state, gloomy predictions were uttered ing the 
country banks, the wheat trade was reported to be on its last legs, 
and, in short, one heard of little in the City but coming disasters, 
As a matter of fact, the failures have been ey few, and 
in no case have they been on a great scale. fears so a 
entertained have passed away, credit is once more rehabilitated, 
and everywhere people are confidently looking forward to the 
future. Lastly, money is cheap and abundant. With cheap 
money, good credit, low — a new-born spirit of enterprise, 
and greatly reduced cost of production, it can scarcely be doubted 
that we are near the beginning of more prosperous times. 


CAMBRIDGE-ON-THAMES. 


ees last was a red-letter day for Mr. Goschen and the 
London Society for the Extension of University Teaching. 
The large assembly which filled the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion 
House to overflowing was composed in great measure of students 
from the thirty metropolitan centres of this Association, which 
one of the pret thon naturally wishing to avoid the repetition of its 
rather cumbrous title, referred to as Cambridge-on-Thames. The 
compliment, if compliment was intended, was not undeserved ; 
for Cambridge has shown a more active concern in this charac- 
teristic outcome of a lecture-loving age, though Oxford, London, 
and even Durham, have all borne their part in the movement. 
The chief interest in the Mansion House meeting, over and 
above Mr. Goschen’s brilliant presidential address, was due to 
the fact that the London Society, after an uphill struggle of 
ten years, is able at last to speak with something like con- 
fidence of its prospects. There has been a steady advance 
from year to year in the appreciation of its efforts by those 
for whom they have been put forth, During the Michael- 
mas Term of 1885 its lecturers ed a dozen ditterent 
subjects to classes numbering over three thousand students. 
Though it has never been able to carry forward a large balance, 
the financial condition of the Society may be estimated from a 
single item in its published accounts, by which it appears that 
whereas the sum paid to the lecturers in 1876, in order to supple- 
ment the students’ fees, was one-half of the total income, the 
corresponding amount paid last year was less than one-eighth. 
The Council do not conceal their anxiety in regard to one item in 
the balance-sheet, to which we shall presently draw attention, but 
on the whole they are justified in taking a favourable view of 
their position. They have not only made something like the 
curriculum of the University easily accessible to all, but they 
have gradually reached a stage at which it is not too sanguine to 
anticipate eventual success. 

There are, however, sundry considerations of a less satisfactory 
character which must not be left out of sight in gauging the true 
capacity and value of the scheme. The new wine of popular 
evening lectures cannot be stored in the old bottles of the resi- 
dential Universities without subjecting them to a severe strain ; 
and it is to be observed that the enthusiasm of many advocates of 
the movement would wax cold if they were not inspired by the 
notion that they are actually carrying Oxford and Cambridge to 
every borough in the kingdom which will open its arms to receive 
them. Now it will evidently require a very careful systematization 
of the work carried on by the Joint Board of the Universities if 


this work is not to degenerate into something which the Universi- 
ties had much better leave alone. It is a fatally easy thing to 
leaven the masses by popular lectures, and the ancient Univer- 
sities cannot compete in the supply of the most effective and 
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operative leaven. What Oxford and Cambridge men really could do 
better than any one else, and do with splendid service to the 
community, is to take in hand the boys and girls who are turned 
out of the public elementary schools, a crude and plastic multi- 
tude, with minds still open to receive their best and most enduring 
impressions, There is no saying how much of the inevitable 
sophistication of Board School teaching might be wiped out 
again, or toned and mellowed into a genuine love of knowledge and 
ide of handicraft, if the leaders of the University Extension 
movement would systematically till the field which the haphazard 
wisdom of legislation has hitherto left free to all the weeds that 
w. Have the Joint Board and the Council of the London 
Society duly considered this aspect of the question? No doubt 
such continuity of education would imply that the teaching to be 
given should be in a large measure technical. But without 
technical education at an early age, for the vast majority of the 
human race, we are not likely to realize the noble ideal which 
Mr. Goschen set up when he said that “a man needs knowledge 
not only as a means of livelihood but as a means of life.” 

The Extension scheme, moreover, as was pointed out last Satur- 
day, needs more stability than it can derive either from the sub- 
scriptions of its friends or from the fees collected by its local com- 
mittees, There is not much cause for uneasiness in the fact that 
a sudden increase of the number of centres, not immediately self- 
supporting, has diminished the surplus of the Society at the year's 
end. Irregularity of this kind may be foreseen and provided for. 
It is not so pleasant to find that the amount received in sub- 
scriptions and donations last year was only 588/., whereas in 1884 
it was 991/., and in 1883 it was about a hundred — less. 
This also might have been foreseen, but it could hardly have 
been provided against. Voluntary contributions, indeed, can 
only afford a basis of unstable equilibrium, and though depend- 
ence upon variable almsgiving may serve to stimulate a charit- 
able society, or to prevent a beggar from rusting in ease, 
it is not the best possible condition for discharging the sober 
work of University teaching. But there is a grand distinction 
between casual almsgiving and definite endowment; and if the 
rich Universities seriously believe that they can extend their 
methods and impart their special advantages to the poorer classes 
of the population in their own localities, they would do well to 
begin by appropriating to this service a modest share of their 
annual income. Some day or other the public which gives and 
bequeaths will be struck by the indubitable fact that young men 
and women who have been supplied with the “ means of life” 
rarely become bad citizens, and that well-trained handicraftsmen 
have aknack of keeping themselves off the poor-rates. Society 
will benefit by the consequent rehabilitation of the pious founder ; 
and in the meantime the Universities have an excellent oppor- 
tunity of showing how the thing should be done. Annual grants 
amounting in the ag te tono more than a thousand pounds 
would enable the Council in Albemarle Street to place its financial 
relations with the local Committees on a better footing, and would 
re-inforce the corporate vigour of the Society. The halls and col- 
leges which men of sanguine temper hope to see scattered over the 
metropolis must come, if at all, from other sources. 

The highest expectations of the London Society may never be 
fulfilled; but at any rate it has already performed, with inade- 
quate materials, a work which establi its claim to the con- 
fidence and support of the community. 


NETTLEFOLD'S VIEW. 
(A Ballad in “ ane.”) 


y must we hear of you again 
Ye loom recalcitrantl pall 

Sad Nettlefold, glad Chamberlain! 


For Nettlefold deplores a pane 
Of glass destroyed by might and main 
Of such as, if we must be plain, 

ded “ ransome ”—but in vain. 
To feeling hearts like “C.’s,” and fain 
To soothe and subsidize the swain, 
It must indeed have proved a bane 
From higher wages to refrain. 


Ye have incurred the curse of Caine ; 
Philanthropy seems on the wane; 
Both must admit it was a stain 
Upon their bosom soft—and brain. 
And if to read Sir Henry Maine 

No, not Sir Richard !) on the insane 

ults of democratic reign 

The cultured one of you may deign, | 
Then haply he will sight a strain 
Of riot pat in patriot grain, 
And, though a castle ‘tis in Spain, 
Yearn for a second Charlemagne, 
But should he nurse regret inane, 
*T will soon evaporate; the train 
Will waft him to some duke’s demesne 
Where cows and acres yet obtain. 


There nigh some lane on rustic wain 
His ancient instincts he’ll regain, 

And, those stone-hurling hands to chain 
Repugnant bless the new “ La Haine.” 


Nay, rather from his eyes shall rain 
Triumphal drops, while ears profane 
Some snatch shall drain of Thomas Paine, 
Performed with sibilant disdain. 


Yea! Joseph hath his thousands slain, 
His bondsmen at machine and crane 
Their myriads, distancing his vein— 
And this to Nettlefold’s migraine. 

For he, of screws the suzerain, 
Contemns the statesman of Cockayne, 
And — this commercial blain, 
Must wish his partner were—the pane. 


REVIEWS. 


MEMOIRS OF COLONEL HUTCHINSON.® 


T was time that Mrs. Hutchinson’s Memoirs of her unfortunate 
husband, as a standard work of English biography unlikely to 

be ever out of demand, should be re-edited by a competent hand. 
The descendant of Colonel Hutchinson, by whom they were 
originally published at the beginning of the present century, was 
indeed singularly well fitted for his pious task, Moreover, in 
performing it he had the great advantage of various other bio- 
graphical materials and of the notes of his grandfather and name- 
sake, as well as of the criticisms, by no means altogether friendly, 
of the Colonel’s stepm ier, a vigorous old lady who lived to 
venerable age of one undred and two. Mr, Julius Hutchinson 
the younger must have been a man of learning and taste, and the 
style of his notes has a mellowness which makes them pleasant 
reading on their own account. What, for instance, could be better 
of its kind than his description (in a note to vol. ii. p. 194 of 
the present edition) of the “convenient house” which, after 
leaving the Council of State in 1651, Colonel Hutchinson built 
himself on his estate at Owthorpe, in the Vale of Belvoir, and of 
its environments? House and site formed a whole which, he 
writes, “had been deserted near forty years, but resisted the 
ravages of time so well as to discover the masterly hand by 
which it had been planned and executed.” But after a succession 
of reprints of the book had contented themselves with repeating 
the notes of the original editor, Mr. Firth was well ju in 
seeking to supplement them. He has, accordingly, to the great 
benefit of his readers, carefully compared the MS. note- 
now in the British Museum, which contains Mrs. Hutchinson's 
first sketch of a portion of the Memoirs, and is, therefore, 
substantially identical with them, but which at times “ parti- 
cularizes when they generalize.” And, what is of greater im- 
portance, he has added in the appendices to his two volumes 
a collection of letters by Colonel Hutchinson and others, and two 
other documents of much interest, which, whether or not they 
are likely to raise the general estimate of the unlucky Colonel's 
character and conduct, must certainly be taken into account in 
judging them. The first of these is the letter to the Speaker dis- 
covered in 1860 by Mrs. Everett Green, and since calendared by 
her among the Domestic State Papers of Charles II., which was 
written in June 1660 by Mrs. Hutchinson in her husband's name 
to test the feeling of the House of Commons towards him, who 
was then in hiding as one of the regicides. Her singularly daring 
and skilful device succeeded, and “in respect of his signal re- 
pentance ”—+.e. of that which she had professed on his behalf—it 
was resolved by the Commons that his name should not be 
among those excepted under the — clause in the Act of 
general pardon and oblivion. He hereupon addressed another 
petition to the House of Lords, which Mr. Firth likewise prints, 
together with its enclosure, consisting of a certificate by divers 
conscientious friends and acquaintances, en Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, and intended to show that the Colonel had, in 
point uf fact, been a zealous Royalist from about the year 1653 
onwards. Mr. Firth’s second appendix concludes with a ve 
curiousdocument of a quite different description—Mrs. Hutchinson's 
dedication of her translation of Lucretius to Lord Anglesey. She 
characteristically blames herself for having, even though only b 
way of a pastime while teaching her children their lessons and 
working at her embroidery, amused herself with such vain 
philosophy ; for she has since “learnt to hate all unsanctified 
excellence, if that impropriety of expression may be permitted.” 
Bat, perhaps not less characteristically, she shows in her self- 
depreciation a certain self-consciousness without which the 
Puritanism of which she is so remarkable a type would be in- 
complete. The new edition of her Memoirs, which, by the way, 


‘is adorned by ten admirably etched portraits, is published very 


opportunely at a time when the labours of the modern historian 
ot the Puritan Revolution have arrived at the eve of the Civil 
War. The course of the struggle was not otherwise than locally 


* Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson, Governor of Nottingham, 
by his Widow . Edited by the Rev. Julius Hutchingon, ‘Revised 
with Additional Notes, by C. H. Firth. London: John C. Nimmo, 
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affected by the efforts of Colonel Hutchinson on behalf of the 
Cause; but its issue would remain altogether inexplicable were it 
not for the convinced steadfastness among the soberer class of 
Puritans, in which Mr. Gardiner has more distinctly than any 
revious historian traced conservative elements, and of which 
rs. Hutchinson’s Memoirs of her husband furnish so enduring a 
monument, 
Colonel Hutchinson, though like some other men he had the 
fortune of being a hero to his wife, had in himself but 
little of the heroic. The character of him, which his widow 
specially drew up for the edification of her children, is, notwith- 
standing the dissatisfaction she herself expressed with “the manner 
of relating it,” an admirable piece of literary workmanship; but 
the conscientious critic's pen is dipped in rose-water, and, of all 
the praises bestowed upon a respectable but far from strenuous 
man, none seems more exaggerated than the phrase, felicitous in 
itself, that “there was nothing he durst not do or suffer, but 
sin against God.” The Puritanism of Colonel Hutchinson’s earlier 
deys cannot have been of a very pronounced type. His father, 
who was puritanically inclined, and in the early part of the reign 
had suffered imprisonment for refusing to pay taxes or lend 
money required by the King’s illegal commission, seems to have 
acted on no very distinct principles as to the bringing-up of his 
sons. After his second marriage he left his elder son and heir 
in Nottingham “ at board in a very religious house, where new 
superstitions and pharisaical holiness, straining at gnats and 
swallowing camels, gave him a little disgust, and was for a 
while a stumbling-block in his way of purer profession, when he 
saw among professors such unsuitable miscarriages.” Hence he 
removed, of all the colleges in the two Universities, to Peterhouse, 
distinguished at that time by its devotion to an exuberantly 
imaginative Ritualism. Well might his eyes be opened in one 
sense as he sat under the golden angels in the chapel; but his 
wife, who says that he was very popular in “ the household,” 
demurely adds that he left it not yet so enlightened as to discern 
the spring of the practices which he abhorred “in the rights and 
usages of the English Church.” In political feeling, too, it was 
some time before he broke with the existing condition of things. 
It cannot have been long before the abolition of the Star Chamber 
that he engaged in a negotiation for purchasing the chief office in 
that court; and the reason which prevented the settlement of the 
bargain was not of his own making. When the war broke out, 
though, like his father, be made no secret of his sympathy with 
the side of the Parliament, and began accordingly, in his widow's 
noticeable phrase, “to be branded with the name of Puritan,” he 
was in no haste to take up arms, for some time, as he phrases it, 
not finding “a clear call from the Lord.” He had, however, 
before the actual outbreak of the conflict, shown considerable spirit 
under circumstances of some difficulty in helping to prevent his 
kinsman, Lord Newark, as Lord-Lieutenant of Nottinghamshire, 
from carrying off in the King’s name some powder belonging to 
the county. Mr. Firth shows in his Appendix the futility of the 
attempt to impugn the veracity of this part of Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
narrative, although, according to her wont, she overrates the signifi- 
cance of the part played in the transaction by her husband. It is 
ibly another instance of the same tendency when, in her account 
of the taking of a fort near Nottingham by Colonel Hutchinson, 
when governor of the castle, in the following year, she denies all 
credit to his Derbyshire auxiliaries, who, according to Sir Jubn 
Gell, did the main part of the work. But Sir John’s evidence is 
no means unexceptionable. Mr. Firth’s note on him should 
not be overlooked, for he is one of Mrs, Hutchinson's bétes noires, 
and her account of his wicked devices for obtaining fame, as con- 
trasted with the lofty magnanimity of her husband, may be worth 
quoting once more, though it may not be new to our readers :— 


«+. certain it is that he was never by his goodwill in a fight, but either 
p es pao or necessity ; and that which made his courage the more ques- 
ed was the care he took, and the expense he was at, to get it weekly 
mentioned in the journals, so that when they had nothing else to renown 
him for, they once put in that the troops of that valiant commander, Sir 
John Gell, took a dragoon with a plush doublet. Mr. Hutchinson, on the 
other side, that did well for virtue’s sake, and not for the vainglory of it, 
never would give anything to buy the flatteries of these scribblers; and 
when one of them had once, while he was in town, made mention of some- 
thing done at Nottingham, with falsehood, and given Gell the glory of an 
action wherein he was not concerned, Mr. Hutchinson rebuked him for it, 
whereupon the man begged his pardon, and told him he would write as 
much for him the next w:ek, but Mr. Hutchinson told him he scorned his 
mercenary pen, warning him not to dare to lie in any of his concernments, 
whereupon the fellow was awed and he had no more abuse of the kind. 


This contempt for the enterprise of the “ diurnal-makers,” quite 
apart from the element of sound morality which it contains, may 
seem more surprising in a member of the popular party than in a 
trenchant Cavalier author like Cleveland ; but it is quite of a piece 
with the general tone of Mrs, Hutchinson herself, who mingles a 
considerable amount of inbred hauteur with her religious humility. 
Thus, in speaking of her husband's bachelor days, she mentions a 
young lady, otherwise “ ingenuous enough,” but “ of base ey 
and penurious education.” This young person, who was the 
ndchild of a physician, had conceived a kindness for Mr. 
utchinson ; but though he civilly “ resented ”—4.e, reciprocated— 


it, “his great heart could never stoop to think of marrying into so. 


mean a stock.” 

On the whole, it is impossible wholly to account for Colonel 
Hutchinson's many misfortunes by the conscientiousness which, as 
his wife no doubt sincerely believed, always obliged him to pursue 
a straightforward path of his own, His vexatious experiences as 


governor of Nottingham Castle, in which capacity he seems 
always to have been ready to do his duty, and certainly made 
great personal sacrifices on behalf of “the Cause,” suggest no 
great capacity for conciliating, or as it were commanding, the good 
will of those with whom he had to act. In his quarrels with the 
Commitiee at Nottingham, which had twice to be threshed out in 
London, the right was probably on his side, as, the argument of 
expediency most certainly was; but, from whatever point of view 
this little chapter of the domestic history of the Parliamentary 
party be looked at, it makes but pitiable reading. Already in con- 
nexion with these quarrels the attempt had been made by his 
adversaries to excite the Presbyterian body against him, although, 
as Mrs. Hutchinson candidly allows, Hollis was proof against the 
manceuvre. At the time of the detention of the King by the 
Scots, Colonel Hutchinson began to be reckoned as a member of 
the Independent party; and soon afterwards, in consequence of 
doubts suggested to him by his wife, whose guiding influence on 
this occasion as elsewhere manifests itself, he adopted the main 
tenet of the Baptists. Thus he continued to sit in the House 
alter Pride's Purge, but not in an altogether cheerful frame of 
mind, for Mrs, Hutchinson states that he infinitely disliked 
the action of the army. She likewise declares that it was 
very much against his will that he was made a member of 
the Court for the King’s trial. All this is very probable, 
though it is not very easily reconcilable with the hypothesis 
that he was a man of real force of character, The further 
assertion that Ireton named him upon the Commonwealth’s first 
Council of State, against his own urgent entreaties, is at least 
technically incorrect. In his differences with Cromwell, which 
afterwards counted for so much in his favour, there is nothing dis- 
creditable to him, though no implicit reliance can be placed upon 
a witness so prejudiced as to assert that in 1649 Cromwell set 
himself to mould the army to his mind by “ weeding out the godly 
and upright-hearted men, both officers and soldiers, and filling up 
their rooms with rascally turncoat cavaliers, and pitiful sottish 
beasts of his own alliance.” Colonel Hutchinson's scruples about 
Cromwell's system of government were no doubt genuine, and he 
may very well have wished to draw back from the Protector 
without having the least desire to bring in the King. The 
Memoirs may be trusted as to the explanation they furnish of the 
concealment of arms in his house, which in the certificate after- 
wards presented to the Parliament after the Restoration was 
boldly represented as a service to the Royal cause. On the other 
hand, Cromwell must either have judged unusually ill or have 
dissembled with extraordinary determination when, not long before 
his death, he openly entreated the “ dear Colonel” to “ come in and 
act among us,” according as the certificate told the truth or the 
reverse in asserting that the Protector was at this very time in 
secret intending to put Hutchinson under arrest. We confess 
that it is hard to see why so high a value should have been put 
upon his services either as a soldier, though he had done his duty 
at Nottingham, or as a statesman. On the Council of State, at 
events, he had played an insignificant part, except in so far as 
he had patriotically bought up art-treasures from the collections of 
the King and other malignants of taste. After Oliver's death the 
Colonel was courteous and cautious to Richard, who appointed 
him High Sheriff of Nottinghamshire ; but in the troublous month 
which followed he played no really influential part. We find 
indications enough that his attitude towards Monk was not one of 
stoical indifference, a course rendered all the more natural to him 
by his aversion to Lambert. Serious as were the issues involved, 
there are materials for a scene of high comedy in Mrs. Hutchinson's 
indignant account of her husband's interview with the astute 
Achitophel of the future, whom the Colonel, “ upon the confidence 
of his friendship,” entreated to tell him what were Monk's inten- 
tions. Never was there such prctesting as Sir Anthony Ashley 
Cooper's, whom to his dying day the Colonel held to be a more 
execrable traitor than Monk himself. 

Colonel Hutchinson, as already observed, saved himself with 
the aid of his wife’s daring and sagacity from the vengeance of the 
Restoration ; and perhaps many a stronger man might have stooped 
as low for such a pu Yet for his fame it was well that he 
was, after all, des to go through an imprisonment and suffer- 
ings which hastened, or rather, as his widow had sufficient reason 
for believing, actually caused his death in Sandown Castle. The 
last eleven months of his life, narrated by his biographer with a 
solemnity and pathos which to this day make it difficult to read 
her last pages without emotion, made a martyr of a man who 
cannot be called a hero. Of his wife it is sufficient to say that he 
correctly estimated her character when in his dying message he 
bade her, “ as she is above other women, show herself in this occa- 
sion a good Christian, and above the pitch of ordinary women.” 
Mrs. Hutchinson was not faultless, and to our mind at least she 
has both as a woman and as a writer some features which are not 
wholly attractive; but among those good women of whom the 
procession is longer than that of Chaucer's Legende, her place is 
not far from that of Alcestis herself. Opinions may differ as to the 
=> which her husband bore himself among the Cavaliers and 
“ Castilians,” Roundheads and “ Worsted-stocking men,” and 
levellers “ sober” or unsober, with whom he was brought into 
contact or conflict. But he can have been a man of no wholly 
common mould to have been worshipped by such a wife, 
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SOME VOLUMES OF STATISTICS.* 


HE ninth and tenth volumes of the United States Census 
less interest for the English reader than most of their 
predecessors. All that we care to know about the history and 
prospects of petroleum, or about the quarries and building stones 
of the different geological regions, might have been told in a dozen 
octavo pages; and even a critic has y the patience to wade 
through a huge quarto volume in search of it. Moreover, the 
authorities ditler even upon those points upon which the general 
reader would care to be informed, so completely that only a well- 
read geologist, or a specialist thoroughly familiar with the subject, 
would venture to say whence the petroleum comes or how long it 
is likely to last. Those who have struck oil have been guided by 
chance to success, and by geological reasoning to failure, or vice 
versd, so often that experience affords no sure guide through the 
labyrinth of scientific contradiction. The idea to which the com- 
piler leans admits of no connexion, at least of no certain and neces- 
sary connexion, between the so-called coal-oil and the beds of 
imperfectly formed coal or bituminous shale with which report at first 
associated it. He inclines, and more than inclines, to a belief that 
the old sands and sandstones lying in narrow belts at the bottom of 
subterranean valleys, so to speak, are the reservoirs of the oil; but 
from whence those reservoirs have been filled is, of course, another 
and yet more difficult question. They are never extensive, and gener- 
ally lie at some considerable depth along the courses of existing 
water streams; but they are scattered at great distances, are 
not fourd where theory would place them, and are found where 
their presence has not been anticipated. Their distribution, as far 
as is known at present, would seem to be wholly arbitrary. The 
search for petroleum is even yet as mere a lottery, the industry as 
much a kind of natural gambling, as that of the gold-digger. No 
one can tell where the auriferous quartz or oil-bearing strata will 
end. The most abundant well, like the most promising lead, may 
suddenly fail; the depth at which the oil may be found is as un- 
certain @ priori as that at which a lucrative vein may be struck. 
As yet the known oil-bearing beds are few, small, and scattered at 
very wide intervals over the world; by far the greater number in 
the United States, east of the Mississippi, and south of the 
northern frontier of Pennsylvania. That State is the principal 
location of those oil-wells which have been worked to commercial 
rofit. But the districts in which any systematic search for oil 
ne been made are exceedingly narrow. Outside of Pennsylvania 
and one or two neighbouring States, the known oil-beds of the 
world have been indicated by the appearance of oil upon the 
surface, and discovered for the most part by accident. 1t would 
be premature, therefore, to assume within what limits or in what 
number they may yet be found, or to draw any confident inference 
from their seeming distribution. 

A much more general, profound, and practical interest attaches 
to the Report on the existing woodlands and forests of the United 
States, the extent to which they have been affected by human indus- 
try, by human carelessness, by the systematic advance and inci- 
dental influences of civilization. The progress of destruction has 
been partly intentional, partly accidental, but in no case directed 
or controlled as yet by any regard to the value and use of the 
forests in any but the narrowest commercial sense. The de- 
structive agencies have been threefold—agricultural clearing, the 
lumber trade, and the forest fires; the two latter seriously affect 
the character as well as the extent of the remaining woodlands, 
The farmer in clearing the land for his crops has worked almost at 
random, destroying with the most perfect indifference the most 
valuable and the most worthless timber; and the cleared land not 
having been suffered, save in a few exceptional instances, to revert 
to a state of nature, has afforded no evidence of the manner in 
which such reversion works. The lumberer has, of course, cut 
away the most valuable or the most saleable timber, especially the 

ine; but the most important agency in the work of change and 
truction has been the fire. he forest fires annually sweep 
over hundreds of square miles, and their etfect for various reasons 
has resembled in a great measure that of the deliberately directed 
axe. The graziers and sheep-farmers in the woodland States have 
wilfully burned the ground to furnish sweeter and fresher pasture 
for their flocks and herds. The neglected camp-fires of the 
hunters have spread at random over vast areas dried up by the 
hot and arid summers of the Northern and Middle States. Here, 
again, the pines have been the first and heaviest sufferers; the 
thin-shelled seeds have been destroyed by the fire, which has 
often burned up the vegetable mould to a considerable depth. 
Other fires, originated by the sparks from the locomotive engines, 
chiefly fed with wood, have destroyed vast quantities of valuable 
timber, which in many cases has been succeeded by a wholly 
different and inferior growth. 

The reckless waste of the primeval forests, largely consisting of 
oak, pine, and other timber trees of the first value, is not the only 
or the worst consequence of this wholesale destruction. The climate 
of a country, as this generation has learned, depends in a great 
measure upon the extent of woodland, and especially upon those 


* Report of Production, Technology, and Uses of Petroleum and its Pro- 


ducts, By S.F. Peckham. Department of the Interior, Census Office. 
Report of the Forests of North America, By Charles 8. Sargent. 
ashington: Government Printing Office. 
Brazit and Java: Report on Coffee Culture in America, Asia,and Africa, 
to H. E, Minister of the Colonies. By C.F. van Delden Laérne. With 
Plates, Maps, and Diagrams. London: W. H. Allen & Co. The Hague: 


mountain forests which attract the moisture, cool and protect the 
soil, preserve the rainfall, and shelter the lower hill slopes, the 
valleys and neighbouring plains, from the extremities of tempera- 
ture, from the burning winds of summer and the cold blasts of a 
severe winter, Where the mountains are denuded of wood the 
rains of autumn, the melting snows of spring, rush down in 
torrents, stripping the soil trom the hill sides, swelling the 
rivers, and wasting the low-lying alluvial lands which, espe- 
cially in a new country, are among the first occupied and the 
most fertile. From a forest-covered range of hills the streams 
flow with comparative evenness throughout the year, the rains 
are more regular, the moisture longer preserved, the snows less 
heavy and more gradually melted. ‘These considerations are 
more especially important in a climate like that of the Eastern 
United States, with extremes of temperature unknown in similar 
latitudes in Europe; with an intensely cold winter and an arid 
and burning suwmer, an enormous snow-field to the north, a 
naked burning desert to the west, and a cold Arctic stream 
chilling the Atlantic coasts. The Canadian forests shelter the 
Prairie States from the north winds; and the yet unwasted 
forests of the West form a screen against the hot winds from the 
desert and the destructive cyclones which sometimes cut a clear 
track from a hundred yards to a mile in width through the wood- 
land towns and cultivated lands, levelling trees, haystacks, and 
even houses, along a course of many miles. The forest-clad hills 
are not only the screens but also the reservoirs of the country, and 
their destruction threatens to aggravate alike the inclemency of 
winter and the drought of summer. Great part of the land de- 
nuded by the lumberer and the forest fires will grow nothing 
but trees ; and the ground, burned to a certain depth, is incapable 
of growing anything of value for years to come. That stringent 
precautions should be taken against accidental, and heavy penalties 
imposed on wilful or reckless incendiarism, that the havoc of the 
lumberer should be repaired by extensive plantings at the public 
or agp expense, that the mountain forests especially should be 
under the protection of the law and the annual cutting restrained 
within reasonable limits, is a sound and obvious inference, — 
unfortunately, the subject is within the exclusive competence o 
the several States, rm any effective interference with the rights 
of the landowner and the industry of the lumberer would be 
exceedingly unpopular. The consumption of wood, both for 
fuel and for building, in the Southern and Western States is 
large and necessarily increasing; the cost of labour confines the 
coal-mining as yet almost entirely to the State of Pennsylvania. 
The vast coal-tields of the interior are almost untouched ; and 
the enormous distances to be traversed render it impossible that 
Pennsylvanian coal should compete with wood as fuel for domestic 
purposes, on the steamers or the railroads of the Gulf States 
and the Mississippi Valley. The consumption of timber and 
firewood is likely to increase more and more rapidly for a gene- 
ration to come; nor does it seem probable that the States in 
which that consumption is largest will yet take to replanting on 
any considerable scale. 

The Dutch Government, anxious, it would seem, to reform the 
system of coffee culture on national account and under official 
control in Java, despatched an officer familiar with the working 
of that system to Brazil on a mission of inquiry. The Brazilian 
Empire is, and seems likely to be, the most formidable com- 
mercial rival of the Dutch coffee plantations of the East; and 
the Government of Holland anxiously desired to learn how the 
system of private culture worked there, by what conditions it 
was favoured or hampered, and how Jong it was likely to survive 
the abolition of slavery. The very careful and elaborate Report 
presented by Mr. Van Delden Laérne to the Dutch Colonial 
Office has been translated into English and published by Messrs. 
W. Hi. Allen & Co., of Waterloo Place. It is a heavy and 
far from readable work, and, from the nature of the inquiry 
and the points upon which it chiefly bore, has little practical 
interest for English readers. We doubt if it can be of service 
even to the coflee-planters of Jamaica and Ceylon. The former 
have encountered and through, if not wholly overcome, 
the social and industrial difficulties with which their Brazilian 
rivals are menaced; the latter began with that unaided private 
enterprise to which, through a system of Government aid and en- 
couragement, the author hopes ultimately to condact the planters 
of Java. The details of coffee-planting are neither interesti 
nor instructive; the technical questious of soil, seed, and meth 
of culture, upon which the Keport properly dwells at length, 
hardly concern the planters of our island colonies, The views 
of Brazilian slavery in its legal history and practical aspect may 
be recommended to the attention of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
but the whole system is so certainly doomed that few others will 
care to study its working. The only two points of interest may 
be stated in two lines, It is clear that the process of gradual 
emancipation, to which the legislation of Brazil has been directed, 
has been largely evaded ; it is equally clear that, except that they 
are detained in a bondage ot doubtful legality, the Brazilian 
slaves have little or nothing to complain of. Whether they will 
continue to work, especially upon the coffee-plantations, when once 
released from compulsion, is a question upon which the Report 
throws much light, direct and indirect, but upon which it does not 
decidedly pronounce. The experience of the West Indies would 
appear to indicate that the industrial and social future of the 
negro race depends on the substitution of economic for physical 
compulsion ; where, as in Jamaica, the population is thin, land 
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abundant and cheap, squatting possible, where one day’s labour 
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in the week will furnish the necessaries and two the comforts of 
life, they will sink into semi-savage squalor; where, as in Barba- 
does, the gre is dense and the land taken up, where they 
must work or starve, they will work and thrive; where, as in the 
Southern States of the Union, land ready for cultivation is not to 
be had for nothing, where they are a minority under the moral 
and political control of a white majority—where, in a word, they 
cannot scratch the soil, live on yams, and dispense with clothes— 
their prospects are more doubtful. Nothing in the climate, the 
politics, or economic position of Brazil affords any reasonable hope 
oe its condition Vil capam, even if it attain, the present state 
amaica, 


FIVE NOVELS.* 


UX LESS Pope was a terrible libeller, which perhaps he was, 
every woman is at heart a rake. Mr. Philips does not me 
the truth of his motto in the cunningly devised fable which bears 
the appropriate title As in a Looking Glass; but he certainly 
draws the reflection of an accomplished rake who is at the same 
time a very woman. Mrs. Despard is a twice-divorced wife still 
keen for further triumphs, and she confides to her diary all the 
arts and wiles, the hopes and fears, the exultations and despair, 
which are crowded into her adventurous existence. If not quite 
heartless, she is virtually without a conscience, Every man whom 
she deems worthy of her notice must be either her comrade or her 
prey; every woman she associates with is either her foil or her 
mortal enemy. She lives on the alimony of those whom she has 
ruined and on the tribute of those whom she spares, until at 
length, marking the quarry who has had the bad luck to touch 
her remnant of tender womanhood, she nurses the dream which 
fate is wont to send in irony to the better women of her stam 
the dream of a marriage for love, with comfort and respectability 
thrown in. It is true that her hero already belongs to another 
woman. That troubles her only as an obstacle to be overcome, 
and she overcomes it without much difficulty. Her expedients 
are full of risk, and her yearnings for a higher life prompt her to 
frightful cruelty and meanness; but she succeeds, Then, when 
her feet are planted on the summit of the giddy slope which they 
have climbed with so much labour and skill, they suddenly slip, 
and the diary ends with the wail of a lost spirit and an overdose 
of chloral. Why, the timid reader may ask, is this painful 
picture drawn? How can one be expected to take an interest in 
the unscrupulous acts and words of such a creature, the worst 
outcome of humanity—the corruptio optimi which is more repul- 
sive than brutal and deliberate badness? The questioner must be 
answered on the old lines. Mr. Philips’s story is a work of art, 
and, being much superior to the rough sketches of an average 
novelist, it discharges the true function of pit | work of art by 
representing things as they actually are, and teaching the observer 
to discriminate between appearances and realities. This same 
Mrs. Despard, under different aspects and with different names, 
has figured in a vast number of novels, good, bad, and indifferent. 
The half-emancipated schoolgirl does not blush to introduce her 
into her first domestic story, which she submits to the criticism of 
her maiden aunt, and means to dedicate to her parents. She 
draws the picture as delicately as she can, admitting no more than 
a distant, third-personal acquaintance with such terrible cha- 
racters, and duly labelling her from the beginning :—“ This is 
the abominable Mrs, X.,a scheming flirt, who completely ruined 
Ee Algernon, and tried to rob Clarissa of her lover.” What 

r. Philips has done, and done well enough so far as his limita- 
tions allowed him, is to put the creature in a glass box, and show 
her actively and constantly at work. It is the same woman of 
whom the schoolgirl heard a whisper now and then; but here we 
have her in her own person, with her moods, her motives, and her 
methods, and the leaves of her diary give sepulture to dozens of 
Algernons and Clarissas. 

It is not quite clear why Mr. F. A. Adams should have dedi- 
cated to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and described as “a book 
for Churchmen,” his curious story of My Man and I. No doubt 
it is steeped in ecclesiasticism ; it is homiletic, and even exegetic ; 
but, if it aims at anything more than the entertainment of devout 
clergymen and their devout congregations, it should be allowed to 
appeal to a wider circle of readers, Perhaps it is meant to be 

*n as an armoury of facts and arguments in rope of the 
Established Church, made lighter and more readable by an ad- 
mixture of wholesome fiction. Devout Churchmen will not scorn 
the combination; but, on the other hand, they may be supposed 
to know for themselves the greater part of what Mr. Adams has to 
tell them, and it is probable that they would have preferred un- 
adulterated fiction, without diluted argument.. Now, if Mr. 
Adams wishes to convince and convert the enemies of the Estab- 
lishment, he should endeavour first of all to secure their ear, 
which he will scarcely do with this whimsical story of “a modern 
Nehemiah.” His Man is an arwy pensioner, imperturbably cool 
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and confident, who snubs his employer from the moment of his 
engagement, and takes the Church as by law established under his 
special patronage. This terrible prig of a sergeant has it all his 
own way throughout the book—beyond what the gods in their 
kindness are wont to allow to the valets of middle-aged gentle- 
men with expansive souls and large cash balances. He is a very 
Frankenstein of goodness; for, after his excellence has once been 
admitted, there is no shaking him off, by night or by day, in 
house or street, at work or at leisure. The man leads the 
master by the nose, takes him to hear long sermons (reported in 
full), refutes Liberationist lecturers with every kind of recondite 
knowledge, plays it low down upon him with interesting females 
who touch his susceptible heart, and fivally extracts from him a 
cheque for ten thousand pounds. There is a great deal too much 
of him, The reader grows sick of his virtues before he has heard 
half his arguments; which amounts to saying that Mr. Adams 
runs a risk of missing his mark by too constantly dinning the 
— of his ideal Man into our ears. Ten times as much light 

ction and one-tenth of the preaching would have made a better 
combination. As it is, the fiction seems lame and inconclusive, 

e 

In A Limb of the Law Mr. Rae attempts the somewhat difficult 
feat of telling a romantic story in the dry phraseology of a lawyer's 
brief. The pragmatical style may have its advantages, and even 
beauties, though they are seldom manifest on the surface ; but it is 
not very appropriate to the weaving of a romance, Good fiction, 
indeed, can dispense with style, and the substance of as will 
often console the reader for its want of form. Between an elegant 
nothing and a strong plot roughly worked out, the discerning 
mind is not likely to hesitate overmuch. Elegance may be had to 
order, and at quotations which will suit all purses; but the 
novelist who is lucky enough to hit upon really novel ideas and 
situations cannot go far wrong if he flings style to the winds, and 
confines himself to telling his story. Mr. Rae has not been very 
lucky in this sense. Neither his ideas nor his situations can lay 
claim to the merit of originality, and elegance of style would have 
been a venial fault in him. We must do him the justice to say 
that he has tried hard to commit it. The outcome of his efforts is 
not attractive, for of all conceivable methods in the concoction of 
a novel it is difficult to imagine any less calculated to produce a 
satisfactory result than the pragmatical setting forth of a series of 
commonplace facts. He may plead that his incidents are not 
more commonplace than those of many novels which have won 
the popular favour, It is quite possible; and that only confirms 
what we have said. He has illustrated the unfortunate effect of a 
bleaching style upon a faintly-coloured literary fabric. Given a 
Scotch girl led astray by an American captain, and eloping to 
England for the purpose of contracting a Scotch marriage; a gang 
of Yankee entation, fleecing canny Scots for all the world as if 
they had been poor English sheep across the border os 
there is something original in the story, after all) ; given a detected 
robbery and murderous outrage, followed by the leisurely with- 
drawal of the detected gang, there are authors still at large who 
could at any rate have put a good deal of colour into such a warp 
as this. Mr. Rae has most effectually bleached his threads, so that 
the reader who falls foul of the substance of this story will not 
even find a melancholy consolation in deriding its tone. 

Miss Howard borrows a theme from the records of the last 
German invasion of France, which is not far enough removed from 
our own time to lend her any of the glamour of historical 
romance, but quite far enough to have been hackneyed as a back- 
ground for trivial stories. A batch of German officers are sup- 
posed to be quartered in the chateau of an old French marquis, 
and all or most of them fall in love with his widowed daughter, 
who in due time reciprocates the affection of a stalwart Saxon 
adjutant. Meanwhile an abbé, intimate with the marquis and 
resident in the chiiteau, seizes the opportunity of playing the spy 
on the enemies of his country, and signals valuable information 
from the top of Aulnay Tower. Hence the situation. The 
Germans know that they are betrayed ; the comtesse discovers 
the abbé at his work, and reproaches him; the abbé replies by 
asking her if it is patriotic to love a German whilst her country 
is bleeding to death. There is no other plot, and scarcely another 
Seanpoctet. ‘the delatiy done, ond onda as She 

ex e lov is as 
charitable reader will wish it to end. 

Miss Coode has written and illustrated a couple of short stories 
for which she has no occasion to blush. They are angular and 
jerky, and her style needs filling out with the grace of a 

ut maturity comes to those who can wait for it, and Miss 
is probably not so old that she cannot afford to wait, 


BOOKS ON BOTANY.* 


ANY book from the hands of the late Professor of Botany in 
the University of Edinburgh must command tfal 
attention, and will, of course, not fail to have numerous readers ; 


* The Plants of the Bible. By John Hutton Balfour, M.A., M.D., 
F.R.S.S.L. &c., F.L.S., F-RC.SE, London: T. Nelson & Sons. 
Grindon. "Manchester. Paliuer & Howe, 
Familiar Garden Flowers. Figured by F. E, Hulme, and Described by 
Shirley Hibberd. London: Cassell & cn 
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and the present volume is particularly interesting, as it was the 
last piece of literary work on which the author was engaged. But 
while it thus becomes us to regard the work as in some way a 
memorial of an able and respected man of science, and one a 
who was so universally admired and loved by those who knew 
him, it may not be admitted that the memorial is a fitting one to 
the name of an influential and well-known botanist. It is not, in 
fact, a scientific work, but rather a pleasant chat about numerous 

ts, taken apparently more or less at random, and having no 

her connexion with one another than that they happen to 
have been mentioned at very various times by very diflerent 
authors, whose writings hive lone been collected together into one 
book—the Bible. 

The identification of many plants mentioned in the Bible is 
admitted to be a difficulty ; the same is true of many of the plant 
names of all ancient writers. In the first place the names in the 
originals are more or less local, and apt to have been transcribed 
with less care and knowledge than is desirable for the purposes of 
scientific criticism. The author points out that, as the science 
of botany advanced, and travellers in the East made us more 

uainted with the plants at present found in Palestine and 
adjacent countries, it became more and more possible to elucidate 
the botany of the Scriptures. Professor Balfour without doubt 
brought much skill and learning to bear upon this favourite study 
of his, and produced as the result a volume which will be of great 
interest to all who are concerned with the subject. He has told 
us something about some eighty or eighty-five plants, in so many 
one or sections, but just such plants as have always been 
much di 
“ mustard-tree” of the Gospels ; it seems to have been a branch- 
ing tree, on which birds could settle, but was a plant also with 
asmall seed. But the so-called “ mustard-tree” now found near 
Jerusalem, and which the text says “ answers in every respect to 
the description of the sacred writers,” is allied to the olives of the 
botanist, and has nothing to do with the Cruciferm, to which the 
“mustard” of modern San belongs. The latter, however, has 
been seen in Palestine nine feet hich, and with a “ trunk” two 
or three inches in circumference; and a bird 
perch on one of its branches. Here we are left inthelurch. Two 
sets of opinions are quoted, but no conclusion is arrived at, and the 
uzzled reader is left with the bare information that two totally 
ifferent plants have been selected as the probable “ tree” meaut, 
with a lurking suspicion that it might have been neither. The 
same kind of dilemma recurs several times. 

As an instance of the curious mixtures of information met with 

} panies we may select pages 12 and 13, where we are told 
t ‘ 


in Northern Europe almonds are mentioned about the middle of the 
second century before Christ. They were produced largely in the islands 
of the Greek Archipel The Knights Templars in Cyprus levied tithes 
of almonds in 1411. In mediwval cookery the consumption of almonds 
was very great. ‘The fruit of the almond was used to furnish a model 
for certain kinds of ornamental carved work. Thus, in speaking of the 
candlestick in the tabernacle, Moses says that its bowls were made like 
unto almonds (Exod. xxv. 33, 34; XXXvii. 19, 20). Pieces of crystal 
called “almonds” are still used by manufacturers in the adorning of cut- 
glass chandeliers, The kernel of the almond is used for food and for sup- 
plying oil, There are two varieties of the tree, &c. 


Then follows a short exhortation, succeeded by a list of the number 
of hundredweights of almonds imported into the United Kingdom 
from 1876 to 1880. This is what we mean when we repeat that 


the book consists of chats about—or round about—the plants and | 


their names. It is not denied that much interesting and accurate 
matter is to pe found in the work, but it is not well arranged, and 
it is not very scientific in character ; and a thoughtful reader may 
be tempted to feel that he is wasting time in reading parts of the 
book. ‘he binding is pretty, and the printing good; but several 
of the woodcuts are poor, a fact the more to be regretted since 
good drawings might have aided the further elucidation of some of 
the points the author was so interested in. 

The secund on our list is a popular, prettily bound, and well- 
printed little book, claiming “to be no more than an amateur’s 
contribution to the literature of the very large and varied subjects 
of fruits and fruiting-plants.” So writes the author, and adds his 
belief “ that a book giving exact information ” on such matters may 
meeta want, The contents of the book itself are not uninteresting ; 
but there is an extravagance of language and a ditluseness about 
much of the text which repels the interest of the reader more than 
is necessary even in the case of so obviously “ popular” a book. It 
is a matter for regret that books of this kind are so common; for 
it cannot be seriously maintained that the titles justify the work ; 
but then, of course, the title of such a book commits no one very 
definitely to anything. In the present instance “ the kinds valued 
in Britain” are matter of opinion obviously ; the “ descriptions ” 
are meagre, and look very like padding when so interlarded with 
quotations from poets and others; the “histories” are often 
curiously like quotations from De Candulle’s little work on the 
origin of cultivated plants; as for the “other particulars,” they 
are indeed various, deuling, among others, with matters of cookery, 
how to eat a pineapple, when to eat a peach, what to teach in 
schools, &c. Mr. Grindon says, “ No one ever refuses fruit. Every 
man who has the opportunity of eating fruit, makes the best use of 
his chance. We are invited to fruit by the pleasant consciousness 
that here is something upon which Nature, in providing for our 
Sustenance, has concentrated her richest and most useful powers. 
Fruits give us all their virtue at the first solicitation.” Good 
news all this, no doubt, and of course it is very kind of Dame 


uted remain doubtful after all. Take, for example, the | 


has been seen 


Nature thus to invite us; but we wish the author had written 
boys—schoolboys—instead of men, in his sweeping generalization 
on the vegetarian foibles of our race. Boys, of course, will eat 
chestnuts and cocoa-nuts, green gooseberries, hips and haws, and 
crab-apples, and all that host of dyspeptic and griping enemies to 
our kind, and since they do not always stop at acorns and beech- 
mast, the boys would better fit the author's meaning. Again, 
we should like to know what a “sub-liquid” composition and a 
“ substance of a richly tempered blood-colour” are.. Mr, Grindon 
applies these curiosities of description to the interior of certain 
kinds of peaches. He also states of palms, “the branches are 
developed from the very apex of the stem,” which is not accurate 
as a general statement, however true it may be of an exceptional 
case like that of Corypha, for instance. Again, we are told that 
palms in hot countries take the place in the landscape which 
conifers hold in cold ones, This section on palms concludes as 
follows, “Of all plants known to botany, young palms compare 
the best with the white marble goddesses that tell of the piety 
of twenty-five hundred years ago.” 

Familiar Garden Flowers is the fourth collection or series of 
common herbaceous and hot-house plants illustrated and described 
by the authors, and it is in no respect worse than the preceding 
ones. Of the ee coloured figures which form the only feature 
of the book worth recording, it is but common justice to say 
that they are excellently drawn and elegantly coloured, their 
beauty being enhanced considerably by the soft surface of the 
pa As for the text, there is nothing remarkable about it, 
and it is only to be regarded as supplying a sort of harmless 
commentary to the various flowers figured; here and there are 
more or less useful hints on the cultivation of the plants, of 
that peculiarly indefinite type which many amateurs will read 
in the belief that they are learning much more than they pro- 
bably are. However, the book pretends to be no more t 
what it is; and, though we may deprecate the cheap admiration 
of those artificial beauties ruled by the “show” and the “ modern 
gardener,” it must be allowed that a book of this kind is preferable 
to many more pretentious ones. The pretty binding will no doubt 
help to make it a popular presentation volume, and the list of 
flowers selected in this fourth series will prove attractive. 


POETS OF AMERICA.* 


ie Mr. Stedman ever proffered the humble-minded Scotchman’s 
prayer, “ Lord, gie us a gude conceit 0’ oursels,” his petition 
en abundantly answered. He no more doubts the infalli- 
bility of his own judgment than he questions the standard value 
of his Victorian Poets, to which he constantly refers as an acknow- 
ledged text-book. It is but fair to add that his criticisms, if they 
are not always correct, are generally fair and candid, and that his 
laudations, if sown somewhat broadcast and occasionally almost 
bombastic in their fervour, are nearly always generous and 
sympathetic. An English reader will be inclined to reproach 
himself for his ignorance when he reads the long list of American 
poets whose names have been hitherto unknown to him. 

It is, however, a good trait in the Americans, and one that we 
should do well to imitate at a safe and prudent distance, that 
patriotism stands first in their list of ontiad virtues. If this fact 
sometimes blindfolds their sense of humour, as when Mr. Stedman 
tells us that “ American hymnology is as grand as that of any 
other nation,” and that their war to crush the sacred rights of 
insurrection was the “ most heroic struggle of this century,” still 
this patriotism is “a plant of noble virtue” even when it runs to 


We should have thought that Thackeray had long ago exploded 
the foolish and monstrous notion that genius is an excuse for folly 
aud even for vice. But Mr. Stedman, in his apology for Poe, 
whose poems, by the way, he criticizes with wise discrimination, 
allows himself to write nonsense about the indulgence to be shown 
to a man “ all touch, all eye, all ear, with appetites almost resist- 
less,” full of a dangerous rapture “ and a fatal despair,” upon whom 
“came the poet’s curse,” and “the wings of whose Psyche were 
sorrowfully trailed in the dust.” He goes on to say that “ we 
can find more than one man of sense among a thousand, but how 
rarely a poet with such a gift!” It would be answering an 
unwise man according to his unwisdom, and it would be an insult 
to the sanity of our readers, to give a serious reply to so unutterably 
silly a question, Justice to the author compels us to say that he 
does not often don the cap and bells which he must have put on 
before he wrote this The only piece of folly quite equal 
to it in this volume is the affected and unmeaning dissertation on 
Fashion which forms a sort of preface to the chapter on Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Of Longfellow Mr. Stedman writes with real 
but chastened enthusiasm. Although he acknowledges that he 
was a good borrower, he maintains, and we think with justice, 
that he was also a man of marked originality. It is well re- 
marked by the author of the Puets of America that the author of 
The Psalm of Life, with all his sweet tenderness, felt none of Mrs. 
Browning's tierce and passionate revolt against the world’s tolera- 
tion of wrong and sutlering. ‘The ‘Cry of the human’ did not 
haunt his ear. When he avails himself of a piteous situation he 
does so as tranquiily as the nuns who broider on tapestry the 
torments of the doomed in hell.” Mr. Stedman does not claim for 


* Poets of America. By Edmund Clarence Stedman, Author of 
“Victorian Poets.” London: Chatto & Windus, 
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Longfellow that he was a humourist. Nor does this poet often 
appear in that character; but the author of the poem in French 
called “ Noél,” which accompanied his present to Agassiz of 
, Ces illustres Pélerins 

D’outre-mer adroits et fins, 


would haye delighted the soul of Walter de Mapes himself, What 
can be more joyously Bacchi than the strophe sung by one of 
these pilgrims P— 

Verzenay le Champenois, 

Bon Frangais, point New Yorquois, 

Mais des environs d’ Avize, 

Fredonne, & mainte reprise, 

* Bons amis, j'ai chanté chez Agassiz.” 


How merry a ring, too, has the verse sung by “(Kil de Perdrix, 
grand farceur.” There is real humour, too, in the short 
called “A Wraith in the Mist,” written on the text of Dr. Johnson's 
remark to Boswell at Inchkenneth, “ Sir, if I lived here, I should 
build me a fortification.” 
' In discussing the poems of Longfellow Mr. Stedman almost 
necessarily reopens the vexed question of the legitimacy uf English 
hexameters, ehees the best testimony in favour of this metre 
is the poet’sown. “ It isa measure,” said the author of Evangeline, 
“that suits all themes. It can fly low like a swallow, and at 
any moment dart skyward. What tine hexameters we have in the 
Bible! ‘Husbands love your wives, and be not bitter against 
them’; and this line, ‘God is gone up with a shout, the Lord 
with the sound of a trumpet.’” 

Mr. Stedman does not, we think, allude to Mr. Story’s noble 
hexameter verses on “ The English Language,” which to us have 
always seemed, to quote from the verses themselves, 


Grand in their rhythmical cadence. 


Poe’s poetry is rightly said by our author to be almost entirely 
subservient to sound. Another characteristic of his was his total 
lack of a sense of humour. Mr. Stedman kindly and truly 
remarks of that unhappy man, that with all his many faults as a 
poet and asa man, he never wrote an unchaste w and never 
seems to have had an unchaste thought. 

Very different is Mr, Stedman's opinion of Walt Whitman, 
whose “ sexuality ” revolts him. “It was not only that he dis- 
cusses matters which others timidly evade, but that he does not 
do it in a clean way; that he is too anatomical and malodorous 
withal. A poet violates nature's charms of feeling in robbing love 
and even intrigue of their esoteric quality.” Yet the Secretary of 
the Interior, who dismissed Mr. Whitman from his clerkship for 
the immorality of his writings, is cruelly sneered at and vitu- 
perated by the author of this volume. The fact is that the writer 
of Blades of Grass is beginning to be made much of and to have 
his indecencies condoned, if not applauded, by a large section of 
his countrymen and a good number of foreigners; and we fancy 
that to Mr. Stedman may be almost said what Prince Henry said 
to Poins, “Thou art a blessed fellow to think as every man 
thinks. Never a man’s thought in the world keeps the roadway 
better than thine.” 

Whittier, and Mr, Lowell, who is rightly styled “ the repre- 
sentative American man of letters,” come in for a good deal of 

raise, though in the poems of the latter it is acknowledged that 

‘there is a flavour smacking of the Caucus.” Mr. Whittier’s 
denunciations of kingcraft and priestcraft seem to us to be almost 
rabid, besides being rather unnecessary in a Republic. Even to 
persons whose minds are anything but cynical, it is at once sad and 
amusing to see how these two poets, whose diatribes against war 
of every kind were so vehement before 1861, and one of whom de- 
clared that no cause was ever “ worth the price of human blood,” 
exulted in the slaughter of their Southern countrymen, who only 
claimed the same right to secede from the Union which the 
whole country had previously claimed to secede from the rule of 
George III. Even the peace-loving Longfellow (flebile dictu) 
seems to have retracted his opinion that 

Every nation that should lift again 

Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 

Should wear for evermore the curse of Cain. 


To us it appears that Emerson in thought, if not always in ex- 
pression, is the greatest of American poets. It is to be regretted 
that his constructive faculty, as our author well observes, was so 
slight. Mr, Stedman repeats the anecdote which those who have 
been fortunate enough to hear it related by the Sage of Concord 
himself will never forget, of Wordsworth reciting to him in a 
garden walk one of his own sonnets, Longfellow was wont to 
= a very similar story of his first interview with the Bard of 

Well-deserved words of commendation are given to Mr. 
Richard Henry Stoddard, who has written some true poetry. We 
wish that Mr. Stedman could have found space to quote a few 
stanzas from his charming “ Leonatus: a Leaf from Cymbeline.” 
Just praise, too, is given to the poems of Mr. Bayard Taylor, 
whom Thackeray so heartily loved and admired, and who wrote 
in one of the best American reviews so touching an account of his 
relations with our genial satirist. 

This book, with its few and only superficial defects, and with 
its many solid merits, is one which most persons of taste and 
culture will like to possess. . 


CHRONICLES OF THE REIGNS OF STEPHEN, HENRY II, 
AND RICHARD I—VOL. IL* 


N this volume Mr. Howlett, besides completing bis edition of 
the history of William of Newburgh, has printed for the 
first time a continuation of William's work, and has, moreover, 
edited for the first time in England the long-lost metrical history 
entitled Draco Normannicus. ‘The present instalment of his series 
of twelfth-century chroniclers is, therefore, of unusual interest 
and importance. His work, we are glad to observe, is to be 
brought to its proper end by a third volume, which will include 
the chronicle of Robert of Torigni, or De Monte, for, as he points 
out in his Preface, and as Bishop Stubbs has long ago shown in 
the Itinerary of Henry II. prefixed to the chronicle known under 
the rame of Benedict of Peterborough, the work of Robert is of 
the first importance as rds the relations of Heury with 
Lewis VII. of France. As William of Newburgh’s history is so 
well known, we need not dwell long on his Fifth Book, which is 
given us here. This concluding portion of his history, extending 
from 1194 to 1198, bears out some interesting observations, mode 
by the present editor in his preface to the first volume, as to the 
writer's sources of information. The versions given by Wi'liam 
and by Ralph of Coggeshall of the story of the death of Leopold 
of Austria seem to indicate that both must have borrowed from 
some common source, and it is highly probable that both had the 
story from Anselm the chaplain, a companion of Richard I , and 
probably one of the hostages for his master’s ransom, whom Ralph 
quotes as his authority for the short narrative of the King’s ad- 
ventures he has inserted in hischronicle. Although our historian’s 
special value rests rather on the evident faithfulness with which 
he expresses the general opinion of his time than on the numb:r of 
the facts he relates, his treatment of home affairs during the reign 
of Richard is of considerable importance, and no other writer 
gives us so full or so judicial an account of the riot raised in 
London by William FitzOsbert against the tyranny of the richer 
citizens. His life of Mahomet, though full of misconceptions, is 
nevertheless interesting as a record of the ideas current in his 
time on a subject of universal interest. An amusing story, whick 
describes how Saladin by tempting two monks to break one of the 
vows of their order proved that Mahomet was a wiser lawgiver 
than St. Benedict, might have afforded Gibbon a congenial subject 
for a foot-note. 

Students will naturally turn eagerly to the hitherto unprinted 
Continuation of William’s work. This Mr. Howlett has edited 
from two manuscripts, one in the Bodleian Library of the 
thirteenth and the other in the British Museum of the fourteenth 
century. The earlier MS., the work of a contemporary monk of 
Stanley Abbey, in Wiltshire, was largely copied by a monk of 
Furness, whose chronicle has been carelessly transcribed in the 
Cottonian MS. Both abbeys were Cistercian houses, and it is 
probable that when Edward I. ordered that the documents refer- 
ring to the dispute about the Scottish crown should be entered in 
the chronicle that ought to have been kept at Furness, the monks, 
who had neglected their duty in this matter, borrowed the Stauley 
book to help them to write up a chronicle for themselves. At the 
same time the Furness writer did not implicitly follow his guide, 
for he leaves out matters of local interest in the Stanley book, 
and inserts events that concerned the north country from the meagre 
entries made on sheets kept in the Scriptorium of his own house. 
From the death of Richard I. to 1220 the Stanley chronicle is 
generally full; after 1220 it becomes meagre, and from about 1263 
on to 1298 the northern chronicle is in its turn full and “may be 
viewed as entirely original.” In this later portion it is the work 
of a contemporary, for under 1275 the writer, referring to a dispute 
in which his house was concerned, says, “ Sed quid inde factum sit 
nondum scitur” (p. 569). Where the texts of the two chronic'es 
virtually agree Mr. llowlett has treated them as one, marking in 
his footnotes the alterations made by the Furness writer; and 
from the point at which the Furness chronicle begins to grow 
full, while the Stanley entries dwindle until they cease at 1270, 
he prints the book of the northern writer in the upper, and 
the few entries of the southern book in the lower, part of his 
page. In noticing the sources used by the monk of Stanley, 

r. Howlett invites us to compare the account he gives of the 
events of 1217 and 1218 with that in the Coggeshall cbronicle, 
and points out that both writers must have compiled from 
some source which has now been lost. The most valuable put 
of this double “Continuation” appears to be the independent 
record it gives of the Barons’ War from 1263 to 1265. ‘Io take 
one or two easily quoted examples, we are for the first time told 
the curious fact that a large number of Scots were slain at Lewes, 
and a few of the identical words of the lost “Mise” appear to be 
embedded in the text. The Furness chronicler, too, in his account 
of the battle of Evesham, tells us that when Earl Simon saw from 
afar the banner of the Earl of Gloucester among the Lord Edward’s 
troops, he said, “ Hic rubeus canis vorabit nos hodie,” words that 
the writer explains by the colour of the Earl's hair; while Mr. 
Howlett refers us to Rishanger's notice of the red crosses on the 
arms of the soldiers of the royal army (p. 548). Anxious to nake 


* Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry I1., and Richard I, Vol. ll. 
I. The Fitth Book of the Historia rerum Anglicaram of William of 
Newburgh. I. A Continuation of William of Newburgh’s History to 
A.D, 1298. ILI. The Draco Normannicus of Etienne of Rouen. Edited by 
Richard Howlett, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Published by 
the Authority of the Lords of the Treasury, London: Longmans & Cov. ; 
Tribner & Co, 
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the most of his chronicles, the editor tells us that they contain some 
new facts about the prophet, Peter of Pontefract. We have, 
however, failed to find out anything that is not either in Wendover 
or Coggeshall. It is interesting to observe that the famous 

told by ms ge in the fourteenth century of John and the wi 
of Eustace de Vescy, is in the main corroborated here, though we 
now learn that the lady was really the wife of Eustace FitzJohn. 
The Stanley writer, too, adds a characteristic incident. Speaking of 
the woman whom Eustace put in the place of his wife, he says:— 
“Cujus digitum rex confregit, putans illam fuisse uxorem Eustachii” 
(p. 521). Some valuable notices of the history of the Isle of Man 
are given by the Furness writer, and among them one concerning 
the right of electing the bishop claimed by his house as the 
mother-abbey of Russin. 

While the “almost romantic” adventures of the unique MS. of 
the Draco Normannicus wiil charm lovers of bibliography, most 
of our readers will hold the poem itself to be of the first con- 
sequence. Written we may say certainly by Stephen of Rouen, a 
monk of Bec, who, as Mr. Howlett shows from the matriculation 
list of the abbey preserved in the Vatican, was probably admitted 
about the middle of the twelfth century, and who died before 
1170, this metrical history is of special value as regards the 
doings of Henry II. in Normandy aud Brittany, and composed, 
as it was, before the martyrdom of Becket, it contains a view 
of the Archbishop's character that would assuredly have been 
modified had the writer lived until after that event. Stephen 
is violently hostile to Becket, and his language of course ex- 

resses the opinion held by the famous congregation to which 
he belonged. “The Archbishop's refusal to sanction the marriage 
of the King's brother William was, he says, the cause of the 

ounz man’s death, and he declares that Henry blamed him for 
it. With his usual disregard of metre he calls Becket “ triplicis 
. . + fraudis Symonis heres,” and says that he obtained the pall 
hy bribery. As Chancellor Stephen holds that he had swindled the 

ing, and he treats this as the true cause of the quarrel. At the 
Council of Tours he says that the Archbishop was forced to keep 
silence “ut minus edoctus verba Latina loqui,” though his silence 
was probably due, as Mr. Howlett suggests, to an impediment in 
his speech referred to in one of the “ Thomas ” Among the 
fresh pieces of information contained in the poem is the account 
es of the proposed meeting of Henry and Lewis in June 1167. 

e learn that the place fixed on was Gisors; and, while Robert 
of Torigni implies that the Kings actually met, but says that the 
French nobles caused the conference to be of no effect, the Draco 
tells us that no meeting took place because Henry, mindful of the 
tre:chery that cost William Longsword his life—this is, of course, 
a little flourish of the historian—declared that he would only 
meet Lewis in the open air and alone. We go on to read how 
Henry burned Chaumont, and then follows the extraordinary 
statement that, thinking it well to pacify Lewis, he allowed him- 
sel’ to be persuaded by his mother to give Andelys over to be 
served in like manner by the French King. His conduct forms 
the subject of a curious “ altercatio” between a Norman and a 
Frenchman. That Henry made no attempt to check the foray is 
distinctly stated by Hoveden, and Mr. Howlett believes that there 
is good reason for ss the explanation of his inactivity 

iven us here. We cannot bring ourselves to agree with him. 
hile we do not pretend to account for Henry's conduct, the 
silence of every other chronicler, as far as we know, as to any 
such agreement, its monstrous character, and, above all, the highly 
artificial treatment of the supposed incident by Stephen, leads us 
to believe that we have here simply an excuse invented by an 
ardent admirer of Henry to account for an event which was 
generally looked on as a disgrace, and which the writer was at 
a loss to explain. A curious correspondence between Henry and 
“ Arturus magnus,” who complains of the modern King’s in- 
vasion of his Armorican kingdom, and writes his letters “ apud 
Antipodes,” where— 


fratrem Morganis nympha perennis 
Curat, alit, refovet, perpetuumque facit (p. 703)— 


is of considerable interest, because it contains fragments “ of the 
genuine Arthurian Legend from which Geoffrey of Monmouth 
undoubtedly drew very much.” Those who are used to such odd- 
looking phrases as “ Sanctus Paulus invasit ” and “ Sanctus Petrus 
injuste tenet,” will perhaps allow that Henry, who is represented 
as treating the affair somewhat as a joke, may really have received 
letters purporting to be written by the undying King. Turning 
to the record of earlier events contained in the first book of the 
Draco, the reader will find a wholly new account of Rolf’s taking 
of Rouen. Here our historian writes independently of Dudo and 
William of Jumiéges, and probably gives us some local tradition 
he had heard in his native city. As rds the historical value 
of the story, it may be remarked that the leading incident of the 
attack is the landing of the Northmen on the meadow to the west 
of Rouen. And here we have the comment “ belli nomine 

ta nitent” (p. 622) ; they are, as Mr. Howlett remarks, the 

é de la Bataille. Now Dudo and William of Jumi (Mr. 
Howlett forgets to mention the earlier writer) both distinctly 
state that this name was derived from the battle between 
William Longsword and Riulf in 932. “ This passage,” we are 
told, “ asserts an earlier origin.” We — that we are to 
take this as a recommendation to accept the story of Stephen 
rather than that of Dado and William. Now, untrustworthy 
as Dudo often is, it must be remembered that he was a frequent 
guest at the Norman Court, and that he wrote his history at the 


request of William Longsword’s son. He must, therefore, unless 
there is some good reason on the other side, be believed in pre- 
ference to an historian of the latter half of the twelfth century. 
And it is easy enough to account for the statement in the Draco. 
By Stephen's time the revolt of Riulf must have seemed a matter 
of small importance compared with the heroic incidents of the 
er and people would naturally find the explanation 
of the name of the meadow in the more famous and more gene- 
rally remembered event. Other passages in the poem invite com- 
ment, but we have probably said enough to show how full of 
interest it is. It only remains for us to acknowledge the great 
service Mr. Howlett has done to all students of our early history. 
The text of the Draco, which he has himself transcri from 
the only existing MS. rved in the Vatican, is a credit to 
English scholarship. His preface contains a minute concordance 
of the various records we possess of events between 1153 and 
1169. While we bave used this as a guide in reading the Draco, 
we have not entered on any discussion of it, because it refers so 
constantly to Robert of Torigni that it must be treated as an 
introduction to the forthcoming edition of his chronicle. 


RUSSIA IN CENTRAL ASIA.* 


1’ is very desirable that the pcsition and aims of Russia in 
Central Asia should be set forth by a trustworthy and im- 
partial eyewitness, if one can be found. We have had within 
the last ten years several pictures presented to us, but they have 
nearly all been painted by the man or by the Lion. They have 
been occasionally all light, but oftener all shade. Captain 
Stumm, if we mistake not, published certain official reports about 
Russia’s advance which were translated and expanded by Captain 
Howard Vincent in 1874. The work now before us is more full 
of matter and meaning, if not of leading and light. The author 
has seen service, and has shared in all the discomforts of marches 
and encampments in dreary deserts and amidst hostile tribes. 
Like Caussade in Nos Intimes, who believed that he had eaten 
Couscoussou with Jerome Abdullah the Zouave, Captain Stumm 
has shared a tent with Colonel Skobeleff, and has found him “the 
only officer who could speak German.” But whether Russian 
officers were good linguists or not, they seem to have placed alt 
their information at the disposal of the author, and he has evidently 
felt a professor's delight at piles of statistics which he has 
tabulated and arranged with Teutonic accuracy and method. The 
translation is remarkable for easy and flowing English. Like 
many writers of his nation who begin from the beginning, 
Captain Stumm likes to go far back; to the expedition of 
Bekowitch and to the dreams of Peter the Great. e chapter 
is devoted to a sketch of Russian progress from the year 
1700 to 1840. Another takes us with rapid strides to the 
capture of Samarkand. A good deal of space is devoted to 
prove what no one doubted, that the conquest of the Caucasus 
and the overthrow of Schamil proved a tougher job than the 
subjugation of two or three bigoted Amirs who could not rely 
on mountainous ranges and stern patriotism to resist an invading 
force. Unluckily for the reader whose interest may be excited by 
the expedition of Markosoff and the ultimatum of General 
Kaufmann, the conquest of Khiva is reserved for a separate work. 
There is, however, abundant material in these 350 pages for & 
careful reader to form an estimate as to the value of Russia's 
promises, the visible effects of her administration on chiefs and 
nomads, the difficulties of commissariat and transport, and the 
military strength available for a further extension of a system 
which, as Prince Gortschakoff inimitably puts it, is founded “ non 
seulement sur la raison qui peut étre élastique, mais sur les con- 
ditions géographiques et politiques qui son fixes et permanentes.” 
This sentence is to be found in a Circular Note or Manifesto issued’ 
from the Russian Chancellor's office just twenty years ago, No- 
where has the Russian statement of claim been more skilfully 
put forth, in language better fitted to mark the writer's real 
object, with illustrations cleverly drawn from the imperious 
necessities of other t nations, and with more lofty sentiments 
taken from the School {" Scandal, and enlisted in the best 
interests of morality and civilization. It is hardly necessary to 
add that Captain Stumm, who swallows this remarkable docu- 
ment whole and sees its applicability to the advance of 1873 and 
to any subsequent operations, is not exactly a hostile witness. 
No doubt he never had to dodge piquets, to anticipate abrapt 
refusals, and to dispense with passports, like the late General 
Buruaby and Mr. McGahan. ‘Things were made as smooth 
and comfortable for him as rapid alternations of climate and 
scanty commissariat would permit. But in his pages the 
Oriental despot is always as ferocious and sanguinary as any 
fiction could desire. His servants imitate their master, and gain 
by slow intrigue and corruption what he gets by a wave of the 
hand or a nod. The Russians—we here quote the translator's 
words—are “not harsh and vindictive conquerors, but 
gentle mediators and apostles of civilization.” Kaufman in his 
demands was “as mild and forbearing as possible.” One cam- 
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or another, owing to raids, plunder, the slave trade, rejec- 
raph reasonable offers and so forth, had become an “ unavoidable 
necessity.” Now we are not going to contend that the whip of 
the Cossack is a worse instrument of tyranny than the dagger or 
the blinding needle of the Amir, or that a Ukase is as bad as an 
order for a Kadl-i-am. Russian domination, in so far as it has 
liberated hundreds of Persian slaves, put an end to the cruel prac- 
tice of impalement, given security to caravans in a desert, and 
enlisted Kirghiz and Usbeks as irregular horsemen in the Russian 
army, has been a substantial benefit. But of late years, in the 
inevitable ane of Russian ascendency in Central Asia 
with British rule in India, a new and original theory has some- 
times been broached. The Muscovite, it has been argued, rules 
Orientals with far greater ease than does the Englishman. Be- 
tween the Kirghiz and the Cossack there is not that radical ditfer- 
ence that exists between the Anglo-Saxon and the Hindu. The 
Russian official, civil or military, adapts himself with more 
pliancy to the conditions of Central-Asian existence, and rules 
the natives better because he is half a native himself. Whatever 
may result from a more thorough acquaintance with Russian 
modes of administration than can be gained by such travellers, 
for instance, as Dr. Landell, we can say confidently that 
to any such theory Captain Stumm’s pages give little coun- 
tenance. He says roundly that the greater part of the civil 
and military officials are ignorant of the language of the country 
—that is, of Turki and its various dialects, Existence at a 
military station in Turkestan must be more dreary than that 
of a civilian at a subdivision in Backergunje in Eastern Bengal, 
or at Banda in the North-West Provinces, or at Leia or Mont- 
gomery in the Punjab. The Russian officer when he has seen 
to the construction of his inevitable fort, built huts for his 
men, and founded a club, constantly complains of the dulness 
of garrison life. There are, of course, for the sportsman plenty of 
wildfowl and larger game, such as hyenas and tigers, especially in 
the winter. But the hot weather brings a plentiful crop of dis- 
comforts—heat and dust, pe ps and serpents, epidemics, and 
the terrible infliction of the rishta worm, the mere dread of which 
¢aused unutterable sensations in the author for weeks after his 
return to the restraints of civilization. So far, too, from “ mixing 
with the native population,” the Russian autocrat at once makes a 
new station for himself. ‘The towns and villages retain their old 
Asiatic aspect as before, and are only partially modified by a few 
buildings erected after European models, and by a few regular, 
well-constructed lines of Russian modern fortification.” And 
when we read of the native town with its wooden gates, 
ditch, flat roofs, mosques and cupolas, narrow streets and can 
emitting bad odours, on the one hand; and on the other, of hand- 
some Government buildings, the park and the band, the broad 
streets not yet paved, the chu and spires, and the other 
emblems of Western civilization, we almost seem to be read- 
ing the account of some Anglo-Indian tourist who has just 
been taken from the dirty bazaars of Lucknow to walk in 
the spacious Wingfield Gardens, or, leaving the civil station 
of Secrole, has surveyed, on the howdah of an elephant, the 
densely crowded eo and shrines of Benares. Oaptain 
Stumm further admits that nearly all the important posts in 
the Administration are filled by Russians; that a 1 staff of 
civilians and scientific men are busy compiling statistics and 
surveying the country ; that there is an official newspaper and a 
State Church. But, he adds, natives are made Prefects and get 
titles and distinctions, The Aus or collections of kibitkas manage 
their own affairs, through local councils and Ak-Sals, or “ grey 
beards.” They have the Kazi—the translator calls him Kasi— 
who decides civil suits of small amount ; and the assessment on 
land is made, and local taxes are collected, according to the ancient 
custom of the country. The agriculturist pays a tax of one-tenth 
of his crop, and what is called a land-tax in addition; the 
merchant two-and-a-half per cent. on exports and imports. Where 
then is the marked contrast, the immeasurable difference, between 
Muscovite and Anglo-Saxon rule? What is there in the system 
introduced in Khokand, Khiva, and Bokhara which has not been 
done equally well, and better, amongst the Bheels, the Loshaia, 
and the Santals? In criminal cases, we are expressly told, the 
Russian law prevails, and we can hardly be justified in assuming 
that, in aim, structure, and applicability, it is superior to the Indian 
Penal Code. It must be obvious, too, that there is an enormous 
difference between the summary introduction of a patriarchal rule 
over nomad and primitive tribes, with their felt tents and their 
elders, and the gradual establishment of British supremacy in laws, 
customs, and literature, amongst a community made up of rival 
races, jarring creeds, opposing interests, and all the innumerable 
complications springing from two distinct civilizations, one of which 
goes back eight hundred and the other some three thousand years. 

Let us, sir,” Dr. Johnson might have said, “have no more of 
these hasty and offensive generalizations; but leave the Russians 
to do their business and mind our own.” 

My ery Stumm does not write with the vivacity of a French- 
man, but then he probably makes no absurd mistakes; and, while 
his endeavours to get at facts are unremitting, his general obser- 
vations are often full of meaning and value. We forbear to give 
a long exposition of the tables of the strength of the Russian army 
in these regions, the more 80 as the force varies from time to time, 
and obviously it is —- of rapid and considerable extension. 
The military circuit of Turkestan, comprising Semirietchensk. 
Syr-i-Darya, and Zerafshan, is garrisoned by some thirty thousand 
or thirty-two thousand men. This is made up of artillery, the 


regular regiments of infantry, and local and irregular troops; for 
the last two are distinct. The army of the Caucasus is on a far 
grander scale, In peace it amounts to 165,855 combatants, and 
in war to 212,632. The infantry comprises some of the picked 
soldiers of the Russian army. The artillery, heavy and light, 
appears to be kept up on a most eflicient —lorses, batteries, 
and men. But the proportions of the forces and the details of 
navies on the Caspian and on the Jaxartes deserve more space 
than we can give. Nowhere does Captain Stumm minimize the 
present difficulties of moving large bodies of troops over such 
areas, however they may be lessened hereafter by improved com- 
munication. The only tertile part of Turkestan is to be found on 
the right bank of the Syr-i-Darya, and even here the desert inter- 
venes wherever natural or artilicial irrigation ceases, There is 
always a difficulty about wood for fuel and for building. Fruit is 
abundant in the Khanates, and the climate in the latter end 
of summer is very enjoyable. Captain Stumm was astonished 
to find soldiers sleeping at night in their barracks with their 
windows o We should have been much more astonished 
if he had found them shut. There can hardly be any miasma 
from a river flowing through a sandy country of which the 
water is described as excellent when the silt has had a little 
time to settle. The Russian soldier has a better time of it than 
his officer. Like the British aristocracy described by Lord 
Beaconstield, he passes most of his time in “ the open air,” col- 
lecting fodder, fishing and shooting, and pasturing his horse. In 
the winter he cleans his firelock, and learns to read, write, and 
cipher. The Cossack has his horse completely under command, 
the animal obeying the call of a whistle or the pressure of the 
body. He, however, can fight equally well on foot, and, when 
pressed hard by Turkoman hordes, dismounts, makes his horse a 
wall of defence, and is able to keep off superior numbers of 
mounted Usbeks, Kirghiz, and Khivans. The Kirghiz chiefs 
can be induced to enter the Russian service, but they find dis- 
cipline irksome, though they learn the Russian language quickly, 
and can act as interpreters. Sarts and Tajiks are more given to 
agriculture and to service in the public offices. 

The account of the Sea of Aral corresponds with those of 
recent travellers, and it was not till 1847 that anything was really 


‘known of this great lake. On the eastern side the depth for 


miles is measured by inches. In the centre it may be one hundred 
feet. ‘To the west the shore is well defined and the lake has a 
depth of two hundred and fifty feet. In summer the waters are 
blue, clear, and calm. Only a gentle ripple is seen on the surface. 
The northern extremity freezes in the winter, and in the autumn 
and spring the whole basin is lashed by the most violent gales. 
This lake is of little or no use for trade or transport; oat the 
Russian flotilla has done nothing except protect the fishermen, 
we presume from the attacks of hostile tribes. The water is 
ish; there are no harbours, but plenty of sandbanks and 
barren islands. The author holds out some faint hopes of a 
change for the better when “the navigation is opened up on 
the Amu-Darya.” But, even if more vessels are launched 
on this river, and the vague project of turning it into the 
Caspian as of old should take a practical shape, it is not 
easy to see how the channels can be altered, the eastern side 
of the Lake deepened, and the navigation be facilitated. The 
shores are barren and uninviting, and settlements seem im- 
ible, even if there were a population agriculturally inclined. 
‘aptain Stumm reminds the ae in his introduction that he 
writes from a purely military point of view and avoids politics. 
These sort of professions may be made in perfect simplicity and 
good faith, but they ought to mislead no one. The ual 
advance of Russia, her patriarchal system of government, the 
amount and disposition of her forces, the very tedium experienced 
by her officers and their desire for action, the power and dignity of 
the Governer-General, the coloured map in which, by the way 
Penj-deh appears some miles within the Afghan boundary, and 
other topics treated at length and with ner vary | by the author, 
are all of them by their mere existence political facts of the very 
gravest importance. They are subjects for statesmen to consider, 
and not merely for geographers or statisticians to discuss. And the 
impartial sealer may trom this account draw his own conclusions 
as to the power of Russia to keep what she has got already and to 
get more if she can manage it by diplomacy and arms, 


LOUIS AGASSIZ.* 


known and best liked of recent naturalists, 
Louis Agassiz was not destined to remain long without a 
e on > of 1873» and we are 
only surprised that no life of him has a) ing the 

It has been known, thet his 
widow was collecting the materials needful for such a labour, and 
she has now fulfilled her task ina manner which leaves nothing 
to be desired in the matter of taste and little in that of informa- 
tion. Recent scandalous disclosures of a pseudo-biographical 
description have, it is certain, brought about a marked reaction in 
the mode in which the distinguished dead are treated by those to 
whom such disclosures would be horrible. Perhaps Mrs, Agassiz 
errs a little on the safe side, and gives us less pleasant ip 
about her husband's mode of life and character than would have 
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_ been welcome, Agassiz was even more striking as a person than 
as a savant, For nearly thirty years he was one of the most 
marked figures in the university life of New England. He was 
even more a social power than a scientific one. From the point 
of view of science, Agassiz was somewhat recalcitrant to innova- 
tions. The theory of evolution found in him a violent opponent 
to the last. As late as 1867 he was denouncing the “ sensational 
zeal,” as he called it, of the English evolutionists, and comparivg 
pointedly if not quite justly the great theory of Darwin with the 
physio-philosophy of Oken, “TI trust to outlive this mania,” he 
said, with some rashness; and, again, “ My recent studies ” of the 
fishes of the Amazon “ have made me more adverse than ever to 
the new scientific doctrines which are now flourishing in England.” 
Yet Darwin had given ready acceptance to the glacier-theory of 
Agassiz in 1842 and he mentioned him with warmth to Longfellow 
in 1868—“ You have Agassiz—he counts for Three!” 

Agassiz, to return, was pre-eminently a social figure, and it 
is in this capacity that he lives in American thought. The 
leading men of letters loved and valued him, and he is preserved 
in the amber of their verse. It is not improbable that posterity 
will remember him less as an active ichthyologist than as the 
hero of one of Mr. Lowell's best poems, as the man who read 
“the manuscripts of God,” in Longfellow’s ballad, or as Dr. 
Tlolmes’s “ Agassiz, robust, sanguine, animated, full of tall, boy- 
like in his laughter.” The Swiss savant burst upon the staid but 
sympathetic céteries of New Engiand while he was still young, 
and yet not so young but that he dazzled them with his Euro 
distinction. His flow of spirits, his Southern disposition and rush 
of mercurial volubility, carried all before it in that cold society, 
which was not proud of its chill, like our own, but deplored it ; 
and Agassiz became a man of might. He liked to organize, to 
move masses of men; and people said, smiling, that he liked to 
move masses of money too. Te was admitted that he had an 
astounding gift for persuading rich men to part with their wealth 
for purposes of scientific education, and this is a gift which is 
estimated nowhere more highly than in America, 

Louis Agassiz was born on the 28th of May, 1807, at Motier, 
on the Lake of Morat. His father was the pastor of the commune. 
In the parsonage garden, looking over to the Bernese Alps, was a 
great stone basin full of spring water, and in this, when almost 
an infant, Agassiz to make a collection of fishes. As a 
writer on the fresh-water fishes of Europe he afterwards rose to be 
the first “yy | of the day, and this early proclivity is unusually 
interesting. He did nothing but study the habits of animals and play 
about till he was ten years old, and he was wont in later life to 
applaud this long holiday of the mind. He was sent to school at 
Bienne in 1817, and afterwards to Lausanne. This tendency to 
natural history was so strongly marked that his parents were per- 
suaded to give up the idea of his entering upon a commercial 
career, and sent him when he was seventeen to the medical school 
at Ziirich. The notes and letters respecting his early life, as 
arranged by Mrs. Agassiz, give us a notion of great amiability, 
combined with a strength of purpose which sometimes expressed 
itself with a persistency that parents and teachers found very tire- 
some. In 1826 a new life opened up to him; he was sent to the 
University of Heidelberg. 

Letters which have been preserved from tbis period are mainly 
addressed to his father, and they suffer from the fact that they are 
specious special pleadings, for the most part, intended to persuade 
his father to see the future with his son's eyes, They are slightly 
formal, slightly uneasy; but we gather from them that he was 
using every opportunity, and rejecting no subterfuge, which 
should give him the chance of pure scientific, and mainly zoolo- 
gical, study. He gradually obtained leave from his parents to 
give —— medical profession also, and to pass cn to Manich, 
where he came at once into direct relations with such men as 
Oken, Déllinger, and Schelling. In 1828 he published, at the age 
of twenty-one, a description in Latin of the fishes brought hone 
by Martius and Spix from their celebrated journey through 

il, He was now Dr. Agassiz. The Brazilian Fishes was. 
dedicated to Cuvier; we are not told how the man received 
a gift in which, from the very nature of his own work in 1828, he 
would be singularly interested ; but when, four years afterwards, 
Agassiz made bis first appearance in Paris, Cuvier welcomed him 
like a father. In 1830 Agassiz took the degree of Doctor in 
Medicine, upon which his father had insisted, and he was now 
free to follow the bent of his genius. He tried to join the Asiatic 
expedition of Humboldt, but succeeded only in winning the 
affectionate interest of that savant. He was now, at the age of 
twenty-three, surrounded by ardent friends, and already looked 
upon as one of the rising lights of European zoology. 

It is impossible here to follow in detail the interesting chronicle 
of his early difficulties and successes, We must simply refer our 
readers to Mrs. Agassiz’s agreeable When Cuvier died 
Humboldt took his place as a valuable guide and friend. Agassiz 
‘was appointed to the Chair of Natural History at Neuchatel, and 
thus at the age of twenty-five became a prophet honoured in his 
own country. His bent gradually changed from the zoology of 
the living to that of the dead forms, and he published monographs 
which excited the curiosity of the school of brilliant yo 

ogists then foremost in England. Buckland and Lyell uni 
urging him to come to this country ; and Agassiz, who had only 
Seen the sea for the first time the year before, began to feel drawn 
to the Anglo-Saxon race. He gradually became an authority on 
"ont phenomena. For the next ten years his energy was divided 
the description of fossil fishes and the study of glacier 


formation, It is amusing, and at the same time interesting, to 
read the earliest remaining attempt of Agassiz to write in the 
language which was later on to become more familiar to him than 
any other. He writes to Buckland in 1838 :— 

Since I saw the glaciers 1 am quite of a snowy humour, and will have 
the whole surface of the earth covered with ice, and the whole prior ereation 
dead by cold. In fact, I am quite satisfied that ice must be taken in 
every complete explanation of the last changes which occurred at the 
surface of Europe, 

It was with considerably more familiarity with English than 
this, but still conscious of great imperfection, that he accepted in 
1846 an invitation to deliver a course of lectures before the Lowell 
Institute in Boston. Sanguine as he was, and justly confident in 
_ his powers, he hesitated before submitting himself to what then 
| was, and still remains, the most severe ordeal for @ lecturer 
_in the world. The audience awaiting him was an immense one, 
| for his coming to America had been well heralded ; his hearers 
_ were prepared to be pleased, and after a little while they ceased 
| to he puzzled. His accent was very strange, and his vocabu 
| limited. But he was well supplied with illustrations, and his 

absolute command of all branches of his subject enabled him to 

overcome his difficulties. If be could not find a word, he waited 
| for it, and if then it would not come, he would contrive by some 
| lively artifice to paraphrase his idea. The chalk was in his hand, 
| and sometimes, in a droll anger, he would rush to the black-board, 
| and build up a picture of the thing which his tongue refused to 
| describe. His Lowell lectures were a signal success, and the man 
| himself was thoroughly liked and respected. He was persuaded 
_ to stay, for awhile at least, He took a house in Boston, and pre- 
_ sently the newly-created chair of Natural History at Harvard was 
otfered to him, and accepted. He had no sooner settled at Came 
bridge, than he started the work by which he is now chiefly re- 
membered at Harvard. Mrs. Agassiz says:— 

Agassiz could not be long in any place without beginning to form a 
museum. When he accepted the chair offered him at Cambridge, there 
were neither collections nor laboratories belonging to his department. The 
specimens indispensable to his lectures were gathered almost by the day, 
and his outfit, with the exception of the illustrations he had brought from 
Europe, consisted of a black-board and a lecture-room, cre was no 
money for the necess objects, and the want of it had to be supplied by 
the Professor’s own industry and resources. On the banks of the Charles 
River, just where it is crossed by Brighton Bridge, was an old wooden 
shanty set on piles; it might have served, perhaps, at some time, as a 
bathing or a boat house. The use of this was allowed Agassiz for the 
storing of such collections as he had brought together. ards nailed 
against the walls served for cases, and with a deal table or two for dis- 
section this rough shelter was made to do duty as a kind of laboratory. 
The fact is worth noting, for this was the beginning of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology in Cambridge, now admitted to a place among the 
great institutions of its kind ia the world. 

It was not until 1860 that this in ing museum was completed. 
Meanwhile Agassiz had many invitations to take of honour 
in Europe, but Massachusetts suited him best and he never went 
back to stay. How he became a thorough American, how his 
heart became bound up in Harvard and her progress in science, 
how full he ~var of ctivity and usefulness, all this must be read in 
the mem. .. yuuux. hich his widow has so gracefully edited, 


JAPANESE HOUSES.* 


A‘ last we are beginning to know Japan and the Japanese. 
Herr Rein has done wonders towards our understanding of 
Japanese life and history; Mr. Anderson is publishing but now 
what promises to be a complete account of Japanese paca art, 
with all its qualities and in all its expressions; and here is Mr. 
Morse with an exhaustive treatise, exhaustively illustrated, on 
Japanese domestic architecture. His book is one to be studied by 
everybody interested in Japan. He writes awkwardly, it is true; 
but his work has the authority that comes of a definite theory, a 
strong conviction, and an abundance of material. His subject is 
the middle-class home of Japan, as opposed to the daimio’s castle 
on the one hand and the fisherman’s cabin on the other; and he 
may fairly be said to leave nothing unsaid about it. The social 
economy of the amiable and charming people to whom we are 
indebted for so many new ideas in art and so much delightful 
artistic practice is not so much his concern. He deals only indirectly 
with their way of life. What interests him is the places in 
which a certain number of them are content to live; and hereon 
he discourses with a combination of minuteness and enthusiasm 
which is at once entertaining and instructive. If we like, we 
may build ourselves Japanese houses from his book, arrange and 
furnish our imitations as they arrange and furnish in Yeddo and 
Tokio, and be as well pleased with the results as we may. He 
knows his subject, from the gable-end to the foundation-stones ; 
and it is not his fault, but our own, if, after reading him, we do 
not know it as well as he. 

It is immensely in his favour that he is able to consider the 
merits and demerits of the domestic architecture of Japan from 
the point of view, not of the travelled American, but of the home- 
keeping Japanese. He admits that Japanese houses are cold in 
winter; that they abound in rats and fleas; that their sanitary 
arrangements are unpleasantly en évidence; that their aspect is 
monotonous; that, when a fire breaks out among them, not 
all the fire companies of New York and San Francisco could 


* Japanese Homes and their Surroundings. By Edward 8, Morse. 
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do more than pull down half quarter to save one-half of the 
other half from destruction, But he has not lived in Japan 
for nothing, and in his heart of hearts he prefers the thatched 
and timber-built houses of Yeddo to the finest brown-stone 
mansion in Washington Square. They are the genuine growth 
of the soil, to begin with; and then, in their way, they are 
sewn | adapted to the requirements of their inhabitants. He 
tes the luxury of intention, the chaos of ornament, the con- 
fusion of comforts and styles, the amazing contrasts which dis- 
tinguish the genteel residences of modern England equally with 
those of modern America ; he is disgusted with the ignorance, the 
want of taste, the practical squalor of those that in them dwell; 
he damns the speculative builder, not with faint praise, but with 
the heartiest and loudest forms of condemnation that literary lan- 
guage will afford, and is nobly contemptuous of the workmanlike 
qualities of the English and American workman, It is true that 
@ Japanese house is founded on stones set in the bare ground; is 
built of wood; is roofed with shingles or with thatch; is 
arranged and furnished with an indifference to Western theories 
of le confortable so absolute as to be almost offensive. But, on the 
other hand, it is not run up, but really constructed; it will endure 
for hundreds of years; to the foreigner it is the most delightful 
of summer residences, while to its owners and denizens it adds a 
«charm to the Japanese winter, which is in itself the most charming 
that can well imagined; if its plenishing is meagre, it is 
in admirable taste; its arrangements are sufficient if severe; its 
simplicity is quaker-like, but it is so designed and ordered as to 
be seen to the best advantage, and to appear the very pink of airy 
neatness as well as the pearl of artistic propriety. The rooms are 
small ; but the partitions, the fusuma, interior and external, are move- 
~ able, so that on occasion you can run three chambers into one, and 
be domiciled so to speak in sunshine and the open air. The windows 
are of mere paper; but they are crossed with exquisite patterns. 
The walls and ceilings are of plain wood ; but the wood is of the 
best, and is besides so well carpentered and so beautifully chosen 
‘that the colour and graining produce the effect of good art. There 
‘is no furniture to speak of, nor much ornament, nor many nivk- 
nacks; but the mats with which the floor is laid down are bright 
and cheerful, the ornament is appropriate and pleasing, and such 
nicknacks as there are acquire a triple value and importance from 
‘the place in which they are set and the effect to which they 
are made to tend. There are always flowers; and the flowers 
are not ruined by being made up into bouquets, or stuck into 
ugly and tasteless pipkins, but are allowed to be themselves, and 
are shown in pots and baskets that have (to begin with) the merit 
of being a pleasure to the understanding and the eye. No gorgeous 
carpets distigure the floor, no pictures quarrel with each other on the 
walls, no statues dissemble themselves in the bright, crude light of 
late-glass windows, no bronzes perch and totter at inappropriate 
altitudes in impossible niches. There is no “ two-sided symmetry,” 
no monotony of equality; but everything is free and graceful and 
unstudied. In the twin-recesses of the guest-chamber, the toko- 
noma and the chigai-dana, there is just enough, and no more; the 
-makemonos, the sword-rack, the lacquer writing-case in the one, 
the vase, or incense-burner, and the single picture (where it may 
be eeen and enjoyed) in the other. The screens are works of art, 
the paper partitions are covered with excellent designs, the panels 
here and there are decorated a@ ravir, The speculating builder 
would despise the whole arrangement ; but he is unknown in Japan. 
The London or New York carpenter would hold the contents of 
‘his magnilicent tool-chest dishonoured in the production of such 
an effect; but in Tokio or Nagasaki he would scarcely earn his 
rice, and would have to make way for a set of rascals with no 
tools to speak of and no ideas at all on the subject of democracy, 
who would hardly allow him to do labourer’s work at less than 
labourer’s wages. The sanitation is primitive and unscrupulous ; 
‘but so is it apt to be on the Continent of Europe. The bath-tubs 
are so plentiful as to put to shame not merely the English and 
American working-man, but the best-appointed English and 
American bath-rooms. The Japanese are savages, if you will; 
but in one way, which is not theirs, we Westerns are savages 
too. And if we flatter ourselves that we are not, why, then, so 
much the worse for us. 

Mr. Morse takes care to make these comparisons, and appears to 
please himself in the making. It is a delight to him to convict his 
-countrymen of the heavy-handed ignorance that results from a cer- 
tain form of civilization—from civilization grown mechanical as it 
were ; and to remind them that, although they have lived for some 
time past on what may be called the Brummagem of Japan, they have 
not learned nearly enough as yet, and are still to all intents and pur- 

in the bonds of iniquity, in a condition of utter barbarism. 

e recalls the time when they knew no better than “ to wipe their 
feet on cupids, horns of plenty, restless tigers, or scrolls of archi- 
tectural magnitude”; when their theory of ornamentation went 
no further than “a child in dead brass, kneeling in perpetual 
supplication on a dead brass cushion, while adroitly cing 
‘on its head a receptacle fur kerosene oil”; when by way of being 
artistic they adopted “Japanese designs outright, often with a 
mixture of incongruities that would have driven a Japanese 
decorator stark mad.” He feels a malignant yet patriotic delight 
in twitting them with the disgusting condition of their ens ; 
with the ashpits and rubbish-heaps that exist in New York where 
in Tokio there would be plots of flowers or romantic landscapes 
in miniature ; with the “cement vases” and “jig-saw pavilions 
green with poisonous mould” into which their fancy runs when 

they would be rural and romantic; with their melancholy theory 


of fountains, as exemplified in the national group, “two little 
cast-iron children standing in a cast-iron basin, holding in their 
hands a sheet-iron umbrella, from the point of which squirts a 
stream of water—a perennial shower for them alone, while the 
grass and all about may be sere and yellow with the summer's 
drought.” "Tis greatly to be hoped that his taunts may produce a 
certain effect in the right direction, not only in America, but in 
England as well ; but ’tis much to be feared that they are addressed 
to unheeding ears, and will pass like the Prime Minister's pro- 
mises, or the puns of last year's pantomime. For eight or ten hundred 
years the Japanese have delighted in art, and made a sort of 
religion of horticulture. A tradition ten centuries old is not to be 
extemporized in Manchester, still less in Chicago. What Mr. 
Morse has seen and admired in Japan is perhaps the end of an old 
order in the act of giving place to new; what he sees and loathes 
in the civilization which has had the honour to evolve him is an 
order neither new nor old, but partaking of the bad qualities of 
both. Itis possible that he may exercise an influence and convince 
a certain nuusber of his contemporaries of the folly of over-decora- 
tion, and the advisableness of thoroughness in workmanship and 
propriety in ornament. It is possible that he may discover among 
them a few—the poet of a certain delightful Garden Song with 
others—whom the adage he quotes, that “the sight of the plum- 
blossom causes the ink to flow in the writing-room,” may stir as 
the sound of a trumpet. But we very much doubt it. The world 
is better read and better educated than it used to be. But the 
sentiment of art, the artistic intelligence and capacity, is as un- 
evenly distributed as ever. It is as always one thing to be called 
and another to be chosen. Mr. Morse (in a word) has written an 
excellent book, and told a certain number of home truths; but the 
millennium is not a day nearer than it was before. 


AN IRON-BOUND CITY.* 


HOUGH the echoes of the lively chronicles of Messrs. 
Whiteside and Labouchere still linger pleasantly in our ears, 
we can listen with unjaded interest to the oft-told tale of the Fall 
of Paris when it is told anew by so genial and sunny-minded an 
historian as Mr. O'Shea. The Special Correspondent begins his 
story when “the third French Republic was in its swaddling- 
clothes,” and the Prussians were hourly expected at Joinville on 
the Marne. Asa measure of precaution, the French had blown 
— bridge over that river on the approach of small bodies of 
enemy. Mr. O'Shea brings the situation picturesquely 
before us. ‘‘ Imagine,” he writes, “an army corps of the enemy 
in possession of Chelmsford, while a body of their sharpshooters 
threatened Sydenham Hill. The foe was as close to us as that.” 
Paris was threatened. Victor Hugo was in the doomed city, and 
of course had to put himself in evidence. “ He repeated a litany 
of all the great towns of France.” He cried with his pen, 
“ Lyons, take up thy gun; Bordeaux, lift thy carabine; Rouen, 
draw thy sword ; Marseill, chant thy hymn and come terrible! 
Be the invader pelted with the bones of our mother!” Words, 
brave words. ‘ But,” says our author, “ poor old Hugo, if thou 
wert to head a deputation of the mightiest bards from Homer 
down, their most impassioned appeals would not take a wrinkle 
out of the forehead of Von Moltke.” That master of war was 
pouring down his troops on Sceaux and Versailles to surround 
the forts on that side ond join hands with the army bear- 
ing down on the capital from the north. “The circle of in- 
vasion was closing in like a garotte and throttling Paris.” 
The artillery in the forts had only ten rounds to each gun. 
Mr. O'Shea thinks that the city might have been carried by a 
coup de main if there had been a Napoleon the Great in the 
German army to dare the risk. As it was, the opportunity was 
allowed to slip by. As the siege began in earnest, the witty, 
logical Parisians acted like folks demented. As in battle their 
unsuccessful generals were always traitors, so in the streets in 
time of tumult the most harmless of their fellow-citizens were 
spies of theenemy. The Special Correspondent tells many amusing 
stories to iJlustrate the universality of this peculiarly }’rench in- 
fatuation. Perhaps this is the most absurd of them :—‘t In the 
Avenue des Ternes the garret of a lone old spinster who was 
picking lint for the owed was burst into because the flapping 
of its scarlet and green plumage by a pet macaw in the window 
was identified as a code of messages to the Germans.” We are 
not told how the poor lady contrived to feed her pet in those 
starvation times, when the only foud available for the animals in 
the Jardin des Plantes was the carcases of the stray dogs who 
prowled the streets in futile quest of bones and garbage. ‘To our 
author, as well as to most persons, the Feast of the Barmecides was 
the only banquet to sit downto. “ We exhausted our alimentary 
resources at breakfast. For supper we tightened our belts and 
smoked.” ‘The people who suffered most from chronic hunger 
were not the ordinarily destitute, for these were fed by the 
municipality ; nor the artisans, who could always get fifteen 
a day by serving in the National Guard; but the petty annuitants 
and smaller kind of clerks and shopmen whose salaries had stopped, 
who were ashamed to beg, and who had no credit at the eating- 
houses. “‘Ihey did suffer and terribly, especially during the ex- 
cessive cold, and they did not complain, but died.” Mr. O'Shea 
never misses an opportunity of speaking a kindly and generous 
* An Iron-bound City; or, Five Months of Peril and Privation, By 
Jolm Augustus U’Shea, Author of “ Leaves from the Life of a 
Correspondent” &c. 2 vols. London: Ward & Downey. 
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word of the people among whom his trying lot was cast. 
If their mania for seeing spies in pot pvt and in English 
sympathizers was sometimes laughable and sometimes grotesquely 
pong the Parisians made amends for their mischievous folly in 
this one respect by their general good sense and dignified bearing 
under heart-rending privations. Outside the ranks of a brawling 
— of a faction there was no disorder, bread riots were 

nown, robbery and assault were under the average. Property 
and life were never more secure. As his sad tale goes on Mr. 
O'Shea has once more occasion to mention the honoured name of 
the great poet of France, “To-day,” he writes on the 8th of 
December, 1870, “there was a demonstration in front of the 
residence of Victor Hugo. Its object was to dissuade the poet 
from his proclaimed intention of going out unarmed against the 
enemy with the battery of Civic Artillery to which his two 
sons belonged. The demonstration succeeded in its olject.” The 
italics are ours. Did Thackeray ever write, or Elizabeth 
Bennet’s father chuckle over, a more perfect piece of humour? 
Victor Hugo was a man of letters, not a man of war. He 
had no call to fight. It would have been folly to risk his valu- 
able life as an unarmed gunner unskilled to point or limber a 
cannon. If he had gone into action there is no reason to sup- 
pose that he would have left his shield (an unarmed man 
might carry a shield, which is only a weapon of defence) where 
the Roman poet left his. But he knew perfectly well that his 
friends would not allow him to make such a fool of himself, and 
that he was in his heart not the least anxious to be an unresisting 
target to Von Moltke’s soldiers, and that his unwillingness to 
give up his expressed intention was about as genuine as Mr. 
Winkle’s “fear” of having his duel with Dr. Slammer of the 
97th interrupted. But why then pose as a fire-eater? The 
follies of the wise are the saddest of all folties, It is lamentable 
to think that that transcendent genius never pretermitted an 
opportunity of talking bombast and fustian. 

if Mr. O'Shea has a tender sympathy for the sufferings of 
others, he speaks cheerfully, and even jestingly, of hisown. He 
made up his mind, when once the siege began in earnest, that he 
would live no better than the Parisian working folks. “I never 
set much store by money,” he writes. “He who does, except 
with the poet Burns's aspirations of being independent, has a soul 
the size of a shrivelled pea. The miser has a soul the size of a 
mustard-seed, but a mustard-seed that will not expand.” He 
consoled himself for having to starve his body by feeding his mind 
with the Bible, and Shalispeare, and Horace, and a few other 
choice books which he was fortunate to have on his bookshelves. 
And then—for this soft-hearted Special would not be true to 
himself if he did not tell us how susceptible he was, under all 
circumstances, to the master passion—“ I had a pencil-sketch of a 
fair Hungarian lady, to which my orisons were given.” 

Some of Mr, O’Shea’s pen-and-ink portraits make the originals 
stand out vividly before us. We see Flourens strutting about in 
theatrical cavalry costume. This Murat of the gutter encased his 
thin legs in patent leather boots of the Franconi pattern, and a 
scimitar dangled by his side. He had Jewish features, eyes like 
blazing coals, and a bronze meteor-like beard. “ He gesticulated 
like a jumping Jack.” 

A true lover of liberty, Mr. O'Shea has little tenderness for the 
license of the mob. Talking of the insurrection at Belleville, he 
writes :—“ Take Great Britain as an illustration. A Commune 
such as Belleville asked would be the fleet controlled, the army 
— and the finances administered by the vestry of Mary- 

bone. The scorpion girdled by fire seeks to poison itself by 
the sting of its own tail.” The patriotism of the “ reds” is to our 
author a ative quantity. e@ writes of the masquerading 
Flourens and the ragged ruffians who ran away with him at 
Créteil, and afterwards published a defence of sheer cowardice, 
attributing it to momentary wealiness—“ Those were the prating 

the scum of atheistical and revolutionary Paris, who 
demanded to be let out at the Prussians!” Next to law and 
order and a pitched battle the rabid Radicals hated Christianity. 
When priests were killed, as they were frequently killed, in 
tending the wounded on the battle-field, their devotion to duty 
is never even mentioned by “the Republican and Freethinking 
Siecle, the organ of the pothouse dvurgevisie, which is never 


hap ier than when flinging dirt at the clergy.” 
t 


Franco-German War was not only supremely disastrous to 
the material greatness of France, but the incapacity of her generals, 
the fatuity of her statesmen, and the absence of anything like 
stern and self-reliant ane in the mass of her population, 
have inflicted still crueler wounds on her morale. 

But it would be as unwise not to see as it would be ungencrous 
not to acknowledge that there was a leaven of grandeur, self- 
sacrifice, and heroic valour developed in that war which may even 
yet grow and expand till the w lump of France is leavened 
with its sweetness. 

We cannot quote a tithe of the touching anecdotes of personal 

ism and patriotic unselfishness narrated by the author of 
these interesting volumes. We will cite at random one or two of 
them. When gallant old General Blaise, the fond father of 
many children, was shot dead at Ville Evrard, the ball passing 
through a decoration on his coat and close by a copy of the 
Imitation of Christ in his breast-pocket, there was found on the 
old warrior a diary, in which the last entry was the touching 
Prayers “ God protect France, my family, and myself!” 

hen Captain Viel of the Artillery was lying seriously wounded 
in hospital, a visitor at his bedside eulogized his bravery. “ My 


sir,” he replied, “there is no courage in getting wounded.” 

e modestly neglected to add that his agonies had not pre- 
vented his remaining on the field and urging on his men. A 
private artillery soldier when severely wounded brought back his 
piece through “a hail of projectiles” with a single horse, the 
others having been killed or disabled. A lady in the Faubourg 
St. Germain was going down stairs to dinner when she was 
suddenly told that her son, an officer of Zouaves, had been 
killed at Malmaison, She “sank motionless as if dead. The 
butler wrung his hands at this fresh misfortune, and, hardly 
knowing how to console his mistress, cried, ‘ Madame, if he were 
a coward, we could have him here still.’ The colour came back 
to the lady’s cheek, her eyes lit with a proud light, and she rose, 
offering her arm to one of her guests, a ordering the butler in a 
clear ry voice to dress the tab —— flowers till the <7 of the 
war. It was a reminiscence o me in its palmiest days—the 
legend of Cornelia reproduced in the life.” 

During the worst horrors of the siege the Academy of Sciences 
met as usual and discussed aerolites, and meteors, and shooti 
stars, with passionless placidity. Yet the savants were patrio 
to the verge of fatuity. Dr. Mantucci showed the balloon couriers 
how to destroy their despatches if they should happen to descend 
in the enemy’s camp. “ It was simple as good evening. All they 
had to do was to pour a phial of azotic acid over their papers. 
The dear old doctor's discovery reminded one of the charlatan’s 
infallible recipe for killing fleas. As if the aéronauts could not 
a ame to rags in the time it would take to uncork 

e ! ” 

OF General Trochu’s patriotism and disinterestedness the Special 
Correspondent speaks with hearty admiration. But he considers 
that in his behaviour to the disaffected and mutinous Parisians he 
was “longanimous to a crime,” and he complains that he did not 
gag them, or even sentence them to a shower-bath, “ It was hard 
to have patience with this too patient preacher, who would 
attempt to pacify a pack of wolves with Christian remonstrances.” 
In another place he writes, “If our gentle Dictator had guillo- 
tined Gustave Flourens on the 1st of November,” the bloodshed 
in front of the Hotel de Ville might have been spared. When 
fists were shaken in his face, and his civilian colleague was 
actually spat upon, Trochu —_ his temper, and bore the insults 
with dignity. Whereupon Mr. O'Shea remarks, “ Had a certain 
undersized Corsican artillery officer been in the position of the 
Breton, what might not have occurred? We are justified in the 
belief that it would have been another 13th Vendémiaire; the 
sion would have run red with blood. Perhaps it would have 

en better so. A few rounds of canister in October 1870 might 
have averted the massacres of 1871.” The author, while he does 
not attempt to conceal his sympathy with France, is never unjust 
or ungenerous to the Germans, but he does not hesitate to blame 
in the severest terms their wanton bombardment of Paris. All 
bombardments are nowadays considered inhuman. And this 
bombardment, which could not have hastened the capitulation of 
the city by one hour, he stigmatizes as “a massacre of Innocents, 
a carnival of blood.” 

We have not attempted any chronological or elaborate analysis 
of Mr. O’Shea's book ; but we hope that our very cursory notice 
of it may induce many persons to read it for themselves, and 
from its pages to refresh their memories of the most momentous 
and interesting siege of modern times. 


A NEW RABELAIS.* 


M ROBIDA'S pictorial commentary on the works of Master 
e Alcofribas is good enough to give them a new lease of 
popularity. It is touched with reminiscences of Doré—above all, 
the Doré of the Contes drolatiques. But, in significance of line 
and easy force of composition, in humour and esprit, in variety of 
treatment and effect, in gaiety and suggestiveness, and especially 
in humanity, it is intinitely superior to anything that Doré ever 
did. M. Nobida, indeed, has a place apart among illustrators ; 
and, unless we are greatly mistaken, these Rabelais pictures of his 
—which, by the way, are admirably produced, in tints and in 
colours as well as in black and white—will take rank with the 
happiest achievements in illustration of the century. His under- 
standing of his author is complete; his sympathy with his author 
is very nearly being complete; he has the right Rabelaisian ex- 
travagance; his are the genius of farce, the prodigality of in- 
vention, the riotous and genial abundance which are characteristic 
of the master. Yet he is always himself, and his work abounds 
in modern touches which give it a savour of its own, and make it 
the most original of descants on the great themes of Pantagruel 
as it is also the most copious and dehghtful. On one point, and 
only on one, is M. Robida tound wanting. He brings us in this 
volume down to the discourse on the herb Pantagruelion ; and be 
has nothing to show us as yet which in any way reaches the 
heroic Rabelaisian gravity. The fun, the fantasy, the whim, 
magnificent extra ce of the master—all these he can interpret 
as they have never been interpreted before; if he would, he could 
be ribald with Panurge himselt; but, on his own confession, the 
mystery and the pathos of his author are, so far, beyond him. 
This is, no doubt, a fault; but it isa fault not instantly apparent. 
We have to look twice for it, as we have to look twice at for 


* Rubelais. llustré A. Robida, Tome x. Paris: Bibliothéque 
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the presence of deeper truths and larger meanings in the text of 
“the Inestimable Life itself. The common and more obvious 
characteristics of Rabelais are rendered, as we have said, with 
irresistible gusto and abundance. In the comic horrors of battles 
and sieges, in the joyous confusion of drinking-bouts and feasts, in 
all manner of processions and dances and junketings, M. Robida 
is inimitable, and his treatment of the epic feats of war of 
Gargantua and Pantagruel leaves as little to desire as his present- 
ment of their achievements of eating and drinking and making 
love. A great point is that he handles his giants with unexampled 
intelligence and effect. When he has to relate, after his author, 
that “Grandgousier était bon raillard en son temps,” or that 
“ vaudebillaux sont grasses tripes,” he does it in terms that render 
full justice to the superhuman capacities of the amorous monarch 
‘and the gigantically buxom constitution of his queen. Nothing 
can be better in this way than the series of pictures in which he 
tells the story of the early years of Gargantua; from the crowded 
bedchamber of poor Gargamelle, already in the pangs of child- 
birth, with midwives storming her couch on ladders like a castle 
under siege, and the royal infant's rush into life through her left | 
ear, to the time when, a boy no longer, he starts on his ex- 
pedition against Picrochole, and, having valiantly vanquished, 
returns in triumph to Grandgousier. In these he is always a 
most natural giant. He begins as a baby, as we know, and to 
see him in his “ belle charrette de bceufs,” or in his cradle, 
his nurses and governesses all about him—big, jovial, lusty, an 
infantile grin on his broad, stupid face, and the corporation of 
an infant alderman—is to realize the material parts of one’s 
Rabelais, perhaps for the first time. In a couple of charming 
vignettes, that show how “les petitz chiens de son pére man- 
geotent dans son escuelle,” and how he was went to romp with 

is nurses, he has grown a good deal, but he is still a giant, and 
he is still a yes Again, a little further on, he is pictured in the 
act of considering a great hanap of wine, and uttering to 


Grandgousier, whom he is just about to “ faire quinault ” in a cer- 


tain immortal debate, the memorable words, “ J'aymerois mieulx | 
boyre”; and, while something older and very much bigger, he is | 
in the quaint, pert conceit of his hobbledehoyishness as human and | 
as gigantic as ever. To follow him through the phases of his 
con would be to describe M. Robida’s drawings one by one. 

r readers must take them on trust, and get the book for them- 
selves, If they are ‘good Pantagruelists they will enjoy it. On 
the towers of Notre Dame ; or mounted on his great mare from the 
stables of Fayoles, “quart roi de Numidie”; or listening to the 
harangue of Janotus de Bragmardo—an excellent type with a 
following as funny as himself—or sitting to consider the sports of 
the “ basteleurs, trajectaires, et thériacleurs” of his father’s capital ; 
or dining and drinking ; or in his after-supper moments, leaning his 
elbow on the side of a second-story window, in talk with the girls 
therein ; or bathing in the Seine and picnicing at Charenton; or, 
on those occasions when he and his playmates “ alloient veoir 
les @alentour” ; or storming the castle of Véde ; or pledging 
Friar John ; or sprawling drowsily among his drowsy companions 
(“Commengons, vous et moy, les sept pseaulmes, pour veoir si tan- 
tost ne serez endormis”); or holding high revel in honour of the 
defeat of Picrochole—on each and all of these occasions Gargantua 
is, as he has been from his beginnings, the most human of young 
giants, the most gigantic of young men. M. Robida has neither 
suppressed nor refined ; he has taken Rabelais’s enormous farce as | 
he found it, and has created us the likeness of its hero in such a 
wee, that we can understand and believe in him, not only as pos- — 
sible, 


but as natural and normal, and withal most amiable and | 
enchanting. 
. Gargantua, however, is not the only one of Rabelais’s personages 
to whom M. Robida may claim to have given pictorial shape and | 
consistence, His Pantagruel is worthy of his Gargantua; his | 
Friar John—lean, sinewy, high-nosed, bushy-bearded, a most | 
formidable and choleric religious—is a real creation; and it is 
in terms as just, and with attributes as appropriate, that he has 
expressed his conception of Panurge. His Rondibilis is excellent 
caricature ; so is his Xenomanes, “le grand voyagier et traver- 
seur de voyes perilleuses” ; so are his Raminagrobis, his Joan le 
Fol, his Triboulet, his Bridoye, and his Ulrich Gallet. He has the 
human touch, indeed, and we believe in his men and women (these 
latter, by the way, are always gay and frolicsome and pleasant, if 
they are not specially pretty) as fully as we need. Of the teem- 
ing life and invention of his larger scenes we have already spoken. 
It remains to add that the spirit and suggestiveness of his innumer- 
able marginalia are worthy of unstinted praise; and that his 
picture (after Epistemon) of the nether regions has affinities with 
certain work of Daumier’s, and would make an admirable frontis- 
ed to an edition of (say) the Orphée aux Enfers of Jacques 
enbach. 


BOOKKEEPING FOR FARMERS.* 


ous time ago, when discussing the state of agriculture, we 
urged —_ farmers the necessity of keeping their accounts as 
men engaged in all other business do, and we expressed a ho 
that some one would provide a system of agricultural book- 
keeping. Since then, we are glad to say that several efforts have 
been made to meet the want we pointed out, and to-day we would 
introduce a little work which is designed specially for the use of 


farmers. Upon the whole it fairly meets the requirements of the 
case. Perhaps a little more explanation would have improved the 
work, as it is intended for persons who have little knowledge of 
bookkeeping ; but the error is on the right side, being prompted 
by a desire to secure brevity. In these days, when competition is 
growing keener and keener, if the farmer is to hold his own 

e must not only know whether his business is profitable or 
not, looking upon it as a whole; he must also be able to satisfy 
himself whenever the occasion arises whether each particular 
branch of the business is remunerative or not, and which is 
most remunerative. Not only must he do this, but he must even 
be able to ascertain whether each particular field yields a profit. 
But it is impossible to be sure on any one of these points, unless 
he keeps accurate accounts which go into very close detail. How 
to do this is not always easy to determine. Where one is dealing 
only with individuals, it is not hard to keep accounts. Everything 
that a man owns is clearly an asset, and is to be set down to his 
credit on the right side of the account, while everything he owes 
is to be set down to his debit on the left side of the account. But 
if a farmer wishes to inform himself as to the profitableness or the 


| reverse of the different branches of his business, it is not at first 


sight easy to draw up a plan that will show this; nor is it 

for him to decide in his own mind what he is to credit and what 
he is to debit. Let us suppose that a farmer tills certain portions 
of his lands, and devotes certain other portions to dairy-farming 
and to cattle-feeding. It is obviously necessary for him to keep a 
strict account as to the return from each. In the case of tillage 
the outlay upon improvements, if there are any; the premium on 
insurance; the rent, seed, labour, and manure are all outlays. For 
these the tillage account may be said to be liable. If the tillage 
proves profitable, it ought to return the whole outlay and 
a protit besides, All these items, therefore, ought to be debited 
to the account. On the other side ought clearly to be set the un- 
exhausted improvements, if any, and the crop. A portion of the 
crop may have been sold, As to that, there is no difficulty in 
setting down the exact price realized. A portion may probably 
have been used in feeding the cattle and in bedding them, and a 
portion may remain unsold. The farmer will do well in valuing 
this latter to set a very moderate price upon it; for, as long as 
the crop is unsold, it is liable to a variety of accidents. The price, 
for instance, may suddenly go down. It will be well, therefore, 
that he should not take too sanguine a view, that he should value 
the unsold crop at a price which it is reasonably certain to realize. 
Again, regarding the portion of the crop that bas been served to 
the cattle, it ought to be credited to the tillage account, at the fair 
market value, since if he had not tillage he would have to buy the 
feeding stuff at the market price. On the other hand, the manure 
which has been supplied either by the dairy or the cattle farm 
should be debited to the tillage account at the market value in the 
same way, and should be credited to the cattle or dairy farm also 
at the market value. From this example the reader will see the 
principle on which the farmer should proceed in entering his 
accounts. Everything that he puts into any branch of the busi- 
ness ought to be debited to that branch, while everything that a 
branch of the business yields to him ought to be credited to it. In 
the same way he should proceed with the cattle and with the 
dairy farm and the poultry-yard, and with any other branches of 
the business that he may carry on. And it will be well, if he is 
to be thorouzhly acquainted with the course of his business, that 
he should enter into still greater details, and should keep close 
accounts of the returns of each particular field. If he does 
this, he will not only be able to determine after a few years 


| what kind of culture is best suited to his farm; he will also be 


able to keep a close watch upon the expenditure and to effect 
all savings consistent with efliciency. And, lastly, he will be 
in a position to experiment intelligently and usefully. _Experi- 
ments made without an exact record both of the cost and of the 
results can serve no good purpose, but if the full cost and the 
full results are patiently and accurately recorded, the farmer after 
a few years will arrive at couclusions which will enable him to 
carry on his business on strictly business principles. Hitherto our 
British farmers have trusted too much to routine and mere prac- 
tical knowledge. They must in future realize the fact that they 
are being clovely pressed by keen competitivn from all parts of the 
world ; that their competitors are in many cases skilled agri- 
culturists who conduct their business on sound commercial prin- 
ciples, aud that if they do not proceed in the same manner they 
can hardly hope to hold their own. In short, agriculture must be 
conducted in future as an industry that requires professional 
training and commercial skill. In no other way can it be made 


to pay. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


T is impossible to imagine an odder contrast between father 

and son than that which exists between M. Henry Houssaye 
and his father, the evergreen Arséne, All the conventional 
characteristics of age belong to the son, and most of the con- 
ventional characteristics of youth to the father. It would be 
invidious to say which of the two we prefer. But it is not in- 
vidious to say that M. or (1) is no bad specimen of the 
grey head on green shoulders. If there is anything to say against 
him, it is that he does not quite seem to have made up his mind 


* Bookheepimg for Farmers and Estate Owners, By Johnson M. 
Woodman. London: Crosby Lockwood & Co. 1886, f | 


(1) Les hommes et les idées. Par Henry Houssaye. * Paris: Calmann- 
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whether he is an archxological historian or a literary critic, 
and that his studies in the latter any if not those in the 
former, sometimes seem to have suffered a little from the in- 
decision. Nearly all the articles in this book are literary, and 
of what may be called the light literature of criticism, devoted 
to poets, novelists, and the like. But, though we are as far as 
ible from holding that the lighter belles lettres must be, or 
ought to be, light in the sense of being full of quips and cranks 
(that kind of criticism, unless it is frankly ephemeral and never 
aspires to republication at all, is apt to be very tedious reading in 
bulk), M. Houssaye perhaps pushes seriousness a little too far. 
Still he is never exactly heavy, and often says very shrewd things 
in a sufficiently pointed way. Like all good critics, he is never 
weary of tilting against the Naturalist curse which is at once 
stupefying and vulgarizing French literature; and,in a less con- 
troversial style, his paper on “ L’art du peintre et l'art de I’écrivain,” 
ori ovr! written on Gautier’s Tableaux de sitge, may be very well 
en of, 
P We have before us two books, which are hardly literature, 
except that they are very decided curiosities of literature. Of 
Une famille —— d Allemagne ¢@) we can only say that it 
is not, as might perhaps be expected, a novel nor an historical 
monegmeh, t an elaborate factum, composed bya lady (Princess 
Sayn- Wittgenstein-Sayn) who thinks herself very much wronged 
by her late husband’s relations, We use the words princess and 
husband not merely out of courtesy, but because the very puncti- 
lious Court of Berlin appears to have used them to the author of 
the book, while refusing to allow or support her claims. But, in 
fact, the whole volume seems to turn on certain intricate points of 
mediatization, tic marriage, Ebenbiirtigkeit, and so forth, 
on which few Englishmen are likely to have knowledge enough to 
pronounce with authority, and in regard to which neither English- 
men nor foreigners would be wise in attempting to pronounce at 
all with nothing but an er parte statement before them. The 
other book (3) has a subject of a much less delicate nature and is 
far funnier. A certain M. Joseph Aron, who seems to live in New 
York, was asked last autumn to join the Grant Memorial Com- 
mittee, and refused, on the plea that General Grant and Mr. 
Bancroft had not been friendly to France in the year 1870. 
It might have been sup that an octavo volume of one 
hundred and twenty double pages was hardly needed to justify 
this exercise of discretion or indiscretion on M. Joseph Aron’s 
os He thinks differently, and has published such a volume 
i-lingually ; with literal translations of French into English, or 
English into French as the case may be, of the documents in the 
affair, and of a most curious collection of piéces — of all 
sorts, ranging from extracts out of the Année terrible to articles 
from American papers. We have often seen wiser books, but we 
have very seldom seen odder. 

It is possible of course that Englishmen may be prejudiced in 
favour of Nubar Pasha (4), the only Egyptian statesman who has 
loyally and, to some extent, successfully tried to accept lish 
presence in Egypt and to work with us for the benefit of his 
country. It will hardly be denied by any one that a vast quantit 
partisans crackbrained nationality-worshippers. At any 
rate, M, Holynshi, who, we presume, is a sledded Polack by ex- 
traction, and who claims citizenship of the United States, appears 
to be a tolerably unprejudiced authority as far as nationality goes, 
and to have had tolerably ample opportunities of knowing the 
facts. The book, which is highly eulogistic of Nubar, contains a 
good account of the Bosphore Evyptien matter, and the author cer- 
tainly says no more than the truth when he contrasts the mania of 
the French for Gallicizing the institutions of every country with 
which ~y Rey anything to do, and our own, not perhaps more 
virtuous, but certainly more and of 
interference. 

M. Henry Houssaye, in the book noticed above, somewhere in- 
stitutes a comparison between one of M. Rabusson’s earlier novels 
and a certain very notorious book by Laclos, explaining at the 
same time that he does not mean anything too uncomplimentary. 
The author of L’amie (5) is leagues removed from Zolaism ; but 
his books do not exactly belong to ¢artine-literature. L’amie is 
very well written, but rather slight. It deals with the siege laid 

one friend to. her friend's husband, and its partial success, 
eccentric coquetry of Germaine April is cleverly imagined 
and handled; but there is a somewhat ian absence of stuff 
in it. Johannds, fils de Johannes (6), also turning on feminine 
Coquetry (though coquetry is rather too mild a word for it), is 
ef a much more exciting and “accidented” kind, and the four 
pleas of the crown figure in it in a very robustious fashion, It is 
not a pretty book, but might be called rather a powerful one by 
some readers. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


[ae second series of Sir George Cox's Lives of Greek: Statesmen 


(Longmans & Co.) depicts the ri of Athens and Sparta 


(2) Une famille princitre d Allemagne. Paris: Ollendorff. 
ee Par Joseph Aron. Paris: Calmann- 


(4) Nubar Pasha devant Vhistoire. Par A. Holynski. Paris: Dentu, 
(5) L’amie. Par Henri Rabusson. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
(6) Johannés, fils de Johannés. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 


| 


Pericles. The present volume, like its predecessor, possesses strict 
historical unity, illustrating in the lives of such typical leaders as 
Pericles and Brasidas the divergent policies of Athens and 
Sparta. The contrast presented by the characters of these two 
men forms an epitome of the essential antagonisms of the two 
States and their polity. The comparison, as Sir George Cox 
observes in his preface, is “ full of instruction for all who may be 
called upon to take part in the political life of the present day.” 
Here we have a hint of the Plutarchian ideal of the biographer which 
his picturesque and succinct life of Pericles occasionally suggests, 
though his work is wholly free from the solemn didacticism of 
old-fashioned moralists amorous of the phrase “ Hence we may 
learn.” There is certainly no nged to enforce the moral of the 
policy of shuffling ineptitude that led to the destruction of the 
Athenian fleet by the Syracusans; at the same time it is plea- 
sant to know that the modern politician is not beneath the 
historian’s consideration. The lessons of Athenian and Spartan 
statecraft might indeed form a corrective to the conviction, com- 
mon to a large number of politicians, that history begins with the 
Reform Bill of 1832; but is the modern politician at all likely to 
respond to the benevolent hopes of Sir George Cox? Leaving 
this knotty problem, we turn to two questions of literary interest 
raised incidentally by the author, the first concerning the veracity 
of Thucydides, the second bearing on the relations of historians 
to Aristophanes and the satiric poets. Comparing the account of 
the Theban attack on Plata in Thucydides with the discordant 
story of Diodorus, Sir George Cox arrives at the conclusion that 
this stirring and dramatic episode forms an exception to the con- 
spicuous fidelity and impartiality of Thucydides, He regards it 
as a daring essay in the epical style of Herodotus, just as towards 
the end of the volume he criticizes in the same spirit the account 
Thucydides gives of the defeat of the Athenian fleet by the Syra- 
cusans. There is an obvious danger in casting suspicion even on 
an episode in a narrative whose historical accuracy never been 
seriously impugned. If, as Sir George Cox thinks, Thucydides 
abandons the historic method, and plays the poet at the outset of 
his history of the Peloponnesian War, it is hard to see where the 
of suspicion, once admitted, -— be stayed. With respect 
to Aristophanes, Sir George Cox roundly denies that his satirical 
rtraits of Pericles and other great Athenians possess the slightest 
istorical value, though his criticism, if applied to the satires of 
Pope and Dryden, would be readily shown to be defective. 

The recent tumults in London and the provinces may well have 
directed attention to the legal responsibility of the civic and mili- 
tary powers in quelling riots. A timely and useful exposition 
of the anomalies of the existing law occupies a prominent place 
in Colonel Tovey’s Martial Law and the Customs of War (Cha 
& Hall). The impotence of the magistrates in the Gordon Riots, 
and the supineness of the military in the Bristol Riots of 1831, are 
illustrations that may any day be repeated of the want of a clearly- 
defined law of allied responsibility. The author cites a mass of evi- 
dence as to the vagueness of the law, and the evil resulting from the 
responsibility of the civil and military authorities being divided. 
While the soldier is responsible to the civil power for the effects 
of his fire, the Army Act enforces his obedience to the command 
of his superiors. If the order to fire be illegal, he is not exempt, 
according to Chief Justice Bushe and others, from the conse- 
quences—a principle, as Sir Charles Napier observes, that “ dis- 
solves the army at once,” and places the private soldier in an acute 
dilemma between the prospect of civil hanging and military 
execution. The laws and customs that regulate the conduct of 
war are considered in the second part of Colonel Tovey’s in- 
teresting volume, 

Though it is primarily addressed to traders and planters, all coffee- 
drinkers may derive instruction from Mr. Edwin Lester Arnold’s 
comprehensive treatise Coffee, its Cultivation and Profit (Whit- 
tingham & Oo.) Not long since there arose something of & wail 
in Mincing Lane on the failing consumption of coffee in England, 
though the signs are certainly hid from the public, and the area of 
cultivation, as Mr. Arnold shows, is greatly increasing in all parts 
where profitable. The fragrant beverage obtained from what 
a» have persisted in calling the coffee “ berry ” ever since the 

ys of Bacon is not likely to diminish in popularity. If it were 
not so habitually abused in the roasting and m ing, it ight 
easily compete with tea; this is a matter upon which Mr. 8 
exhaustive and useful manual is silent. 

A reprint of Thomas Peyton's curious poem, The Glasse 
Time (1620-23), (New York: Alden) is notable if it were 
for the ing laudation of the poet by the writer of the intro- 
duction. People who are convinced that Vondel inspired Paradise 
Lost may possibly sympathize with the editor's oaathd of Peyton 
and Milton, and look upon the former “as a poet in the highest 
sense—a creator.” In precisely the same sense “sepulchral 
Graham” is a creator, and also those other bards who “ boldly 
pilfer from the Pentateuch.” 

Our Odyssey Club, by Agnes G (Boston: Lo ), recalls 
somewhat the sketch of the Concord philo- 


_sophy by Mrs. Anagnos. It presents a curious phase in Bostonian 


a pleasant narrative, the moral of which seems 
essors of Greek, expound they Homer never 80 
ly human, and succumb to the fatal influence of 


culture veiled by 
to be that even 
wisely, are 
beauty. 

The Star Guide, by Messrs. Latimer Clark and Herbert Sadler 
(Macmillan & Co.), is « most useful compilation for owners of 
telescopes, the objects tabulated in the calendar being all visible 
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with small instruments. This portion of the work, intended to 
introduce a section of the late Prebendary Webb's Celestial Objects 
for Common Telescopes, will be of great value to amateurs, 

We have received the handy Dictionnaire des Marques et 
Monogrammes de Graveurs, by MM. Duplessis and ouchot 
(Paris: Rouam); Zhe Artist's * Manual of Pigments, by H. C. 


Standage (Crosby Lockwood & Co.) ; Common Accidents, and | 


how to Treat them, by Dr. Andrew Wilson and others (Chatto & | 


Windus) ; 4 From England to Iceland, by George C. Sim (Hamilton, | 


Adams, & Co.); Commercial and "Industrial Spain, by George 
Higgin (Effingham Wilson); Zhe Chemistry of the Coal-Tar 
Colours, translated from the G erman of Dr. Benedikt by E. Knecht, 
of the Technical College, Bradford (Bell & Sons); the second 
volume of Stories on the Collects, by C, A. Jones and the Rey. S. G. 
Lines (Virtue & Co.) 


Mr. Henry C. Burdett's Oficial Intelligence for 1886 (Spottiswoode 
& Co.) supplies investors with all necessary information respecting 
every kind of British and foreign stock and other securities, 
together with public Companies. The book is based on the most 
intelligent principles of classification, and ‘orms a volume for refer- 
ence and a directory of the highest utility. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 


The ApvrrtiseMENT DerartMEnt has been Removed from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Jonn Hart, 
33 SourHamrion Srrezr, Siranp, Lonvox, W.C. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return ne Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception, 


The Saturvay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the Sarurvay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 


Copies of the Saturpay Review may be obtained in Paris every 
Saturday of Mr. J. G. Fotmerinenam, 8 Rue Neuve des 
Capucines, and of Messrs. GaLicNaNnt, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
The Saturvay Review can also be had of Messrs. GALIGNANI, 
15 Quai Masséna, Nice, and Mr. J. G. Formertncnam, 59 Rue 
Antibes, Cannes. 
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POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,584, Marcu 6, 1886: 


The Waiting Game. 
The Navy, Army, and Reserve Forces. 
The Allotments and Small Holdings Bill. 

The Sacred Right. The War Office and Admiralty. 
Our Hopeful Mr. Childers. Professor Nichol and his Cane. 
Municipal Reform. To the Police. Egypt. 

A Pirate’s Plea. The Story of a Slander. 

Lunacy Reform. The Madagascar Treaty. 

Mr. Holmes’s Motion. 


Horse-Idiocy. 
A Study of Cod’s-heads. The “ Finality Fireplace.” 
Prince Bismarck—an Historical Biography. 
An Unemployed Tragedienne. Lying as a Fine Art. 
The Vocalion. The Crofters’ Bill. The Crystal Palace Concerts. 
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YcEUM T EAT R 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY IRVING. 

FAUST, this to Eighto'clock. Carriages at 1¢.50,. FAUST. 
and arranged by G.w from the first part of Goethe's ephistopheles, Mr. 

IRVING ; Mrs. M argaret, Miss ELLEN TERRY. 

Net Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open daily from Ten to Five. fue can always be booked at 
the —— ip advance, or by letter. 

Mr. Irving begs to say,in answer to numerous letters, that on mye a limited number of seats 
for the L yeeum Theatre are in the hands of Lays he Sequentt ly booked at the 
Box Uftice of the Theatre when hot obt 1 “LYCEUM. 


JAPAN ESE VILLAGE, “HYDE PARK.— Few minutes’ 

walk from Sloane Strect and Kensington Stations. Daily, Eleven a.m. to Ten P.M. ine 

Shilling. tive aud Mil a.ter six,One Shilling lerformances free, at} 2,3, 
and 8. Native and Mil‘tary Bands.—Managing Director, TANNAKEK BUHICROSAN, 


“THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 


PICTURE, Fe 9 aw afew days before he died. NOW ON VIEW atthe DORE 
GALLERY ,35 New Bond Street, wi-h Christ Leaving the Pretorium,” and his other great 
Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. Is. 


Exceptionally fine Sale of 17,000 Dozens of Choicest 
Old Clarets and Burgundies, 
On MARCH 11, 1886, at Twelve o'clock, without reserve. 
MESSRS. SOUTHARD & CO., Sworn Brokers, 2 St. 


Dunstan's Hill, City, have received inctrections from Mr. CHARLES QuINET, 
| of Mons, Belgium, wh’ se reputation as the largest wine nx rcbant and the holder of 
| the finest stock of wines in Belgium is so well known, and wt-ose business has been 
| established there for 200 years, to SELL, hy PUBLIC AUCTION, without reserve, 
| on March 11, at the London Commercial Sale Rooms, Mincing Lane, the ras 
| important quantity of tine WINKS, which have never been moved frum bis cel-ars 

ny for tve purpose of this sale, the whule of the wines being sold in London— 
viz. C.arets :— 


£00 dozens Chateau Duluc, Chateau Ranzan, &c. ... 

350 dozens Chateau St, t terre, &C. 
1,100 dozens Chateau Rauzau, Chateau Larose, Chateau | 


4,115 ns Pauillac, Cantenac, 1864 
40 dozens Cantenac ..... oe 
38 dozens Chateau Pontet Canet vee 
128 dozens Monpeioup and Margaux . 
71 dozens Chateau Duluc 


110 dozens Hockheim, Johannisberg, es 1870, 1858, and 1848 
1,300 dozens Savigny, He wine, Volnay, Pommard, &c............... 1875 
21500 dozens Vulnay, Morey, Saviguy, Aloxe, Beaune, Pommard, 
616 dozens Nuits and Vosnes........... 1870 
278 dozens Santenvt 1869 
32 dozens Beaune 
213 dozens Beaune and Chamvolle . 
48 dozeas Nuits and Corton....... 
783 duzens Volnay 
800 dozens Volnay, P. d,andS 
150 dozens Volnay, Nuits, Musigny 
550 dozens Chambolle, Volnay, Morey, and Nuits 1854 
540 dozens Chambolle and Nuits .......c.scceccecccesecscccceces 1853 
159 dozens Nuits and Musigny..... 1069 
250 dozens 1857 
16,632 


All these wines are in perfect condition, and will be sold, in bond, in London, 
where they bave been sent for purpose of sale, It is well known that the finest. 
wines of burgundy are generally secured by the Belgium wine-merchants. 

All particulars in due course from the Auctioneers. 


BY KIND INVITATION OF THE LORD MAYOR. 


A PUBLIC MEETING on behalf of KING’S COLLEGE 
HOSPITAL will be held at the Mansion House, on Friday, March 12. 
The Chair will be taken at 3 P.at. precisely by the Right Honble. the LORD MAYOR. 
ILR.U, the DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
His Grace the ARCIIBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
The Lord BISHOP of LONDON, 
Lord Francis Herve: Lord G aa! 
The Rt. Hon.J. G. ‘The Rt. lon. W. MP. 
Sie W. Bowman, Bart , Sir J. “Bart. 
‘The Dean of St. Paut’ ‘sy The Dean of W estm ae 
"The Dean of Liandatt. General Sir R. W K CB. 
The Principal ot King's College—R. Twin- Hd r K. N. Fowler, Bart M P. 


ng, E-q Jvhnson, M. D. KS. 
of the Law Institut‘on. J. Woud, E'sq., 
will Attend. 


NEW ATHENZUM CLUB, 26 Sullulk Street, Pall 
Mall, Established 1 1878. 
The Committee of Members have decided ty admit ONE IT'UNDRED ADDITIONAL 
ME Annual Subscription—Town Members, 44 43. ; Country 
be mauve to the SECKETARY. 
By Onpver. 


ART-UNION of LONDON. JUBILEE YEAR.—Subscription, 

inea. Beery Se ubscriber receives Xtwith -printed and bound Copy of Sir Walter 

Scott's TUE BRIDAL of TRIEKMALN, with 11 Lilustrations by Perey Macyv DOLD, 

KL, _ besides‘ chance of one of the numerous valuable Prizes. Lhe LAST will CLUSE 
ready, 


EDMUND EF. ANTROBUS, 
112 Strand, February 1838. ZOUCHL TROUGUTON, Hon. Secs. 


COMMISSIONERS for ENGLAND.— 

The REGULATIONS respecting the DISTRIBUTION of GRANTS out of the 
COMMON FUND to meet BENEF ACTIONS in the Pring of ee? have now been issued. 
cont ww the SecuekTany, E tu W hite- 


City of LONDON SCHOOL.—WANTED, at the beginning 
of May next, an ASSISTANT-MASTER to attend each day from Nine to a Quarter- 
past Three, except on Wednesday (when the hours are trom Nine to Twelve), and on Saturday 


Roman Catholic Loyalty, English and Irish. 
Novello’s Oratorio Concerts. Prospects of Trade Improvement. 
Cambridge-on-Thames. Nettlefold’s View. 


Memoirs of Colonel! Hutchinson, 
Some Volumes of Statistics. Five Novels. 
Books on Botany. Poets of America. 
Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry Il., and Richard I. 
Russia in Central Asia. 

Louis Agassiz. Japanese Houses. Iron-bound City. 

A New Rabelais. Bookkeeping for Farmers, 

French Literature. New Books and Reprints. 


London ; Published ut 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


(a whole holiday), to give imstruction in English Reading and Grammar, Arithmetic, 
Writing, Geography, History, &c. The Class for which the Master is required is the lowe-t 
in the School. The Salary will be £150 a year, increasing £10 a year to £200 a year. Candidates 
for the appointment, whose aze must not exceed Thirty-five, are requested to forward their 
applications, accompanied with copies of Testi ials as to Lith and ch » not 
later than Saturday, the 20th instant, to the SECRETARY, at ‘the School, Victoria Embs nk- 
ment, E.C. Pre'erence will be given to a gentleman with an ‘Academical Degree. The 
Committee reserves to itsel! the power of requiring any Master who hug not had a considerable 


| experience in Teaching to obtain the Cambridge Certificate of competence to teach within 


three years from the date of his election. Selected Candidates will be duly communicated 
with. Forins of application to be obtained of the SECRETARY. 


BONN AM RHEIN.—ENG LISH CHAPLAIN offers YOUNG. 
= 40 {acilities fr learning GERMAN, also FRENCH and MATHEMATICS. 

RIVATE TUITION, twenty miles from London.—Three or 


Sou TH KENSINGTON.—1 Trebovir Road,S,W.. ADVANCED 


GLASSES for GIRLS and ELEMENTARY CLASSES for YOUNG CHILDREN, 
of Als. W. KR. COLE. A separate house adjoining for Resident Pupils. 
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